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ABSTRACT 

A  new  method  for  the  analysis  of  the  implicative  relationships 
among  concepts  was  presented.  The  method  has  sufficient  reliability. 

It  reveals  meaningful  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  perception  of 
20  concepts.  The  responses  of  approximately  1,500  male  students,  from 
Illinois,  USA,  Athens,  Greece,  Southern  India,  and  Tokyo,  Japan,  pro¬ 
vided  information  about  cultural  differences  in  the  perception  of 
causal  relationships  involving  these  concepts.  The  data  were  also 
employed  in  an  analysis  of  values.  The  major  trends  of  the  results 
suggest  that  the  Americans  valued  mostly  achievement,  self-development 
and  peace  of  mind;  the  Greeks  affiliation;  the  Indians  status;  and  the 
Japanese  achievement,  self-development  and  aesthetic  satisfaction. 
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Introduction 

All  humans  use 

categories  when  responding  to 

their  environment 

(Kluckhohn,  1954),  i.e.,  they  respond  to  different  stimuli  in  identical 
'  or  very  similar  ways.  There  is  much  evidence  that  the  content  of  these 

categories  is  strongly  Influenced  by  culture  (Triandis,  1964),  and  that 
t.  language  is  strongly  implicated  in  categorization  and  generally  in 

cognition  (Stef fire.  Vales  ft  Morley,  1966). 

) 

llhls  study  was  supported  by  the  contract  to  study  "The  Behavior 
of  Culturally  Heterogeneous  Groups"  between  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
(Contract  NR  177-472,  Nonr  1834(36);  ARPA  Order  No'  454;  Fred  E.  Fiedler 
and  Harry  C.  Triandis,  Principal  Investigators).  The  data  were  collected 
by  Earl  Davis  and  Keith  Kilty, in  America;  Yasumasa  Tanaka,  Yoko  Iwamatsu 
and  Tomoe  Abe, in  Japan;  A,  V.  Sbanmugam  and  Vijay  Shanmugam,  lu  India; 
and  Vasso  Vassiliou,  Maria  Nassiakou,  and  Voula  Argyropoulou,  in  Greece. 
The  analyses  and  several  methodological  side  studies  were  carried  out  by 
Keith  Kilty.  David  Summers  made  useful  critical  comments  on  an  earlier 
'  version  of  this  manuscript. 
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Cultural  Influences  are  not  only  Important  in  determining  the  content 
of  categories  (Triandis,  1!)S4,  pp.  20-22),  but  they  are  also  important  in 
determining  the  subjective  probabilities  that  one  category  is  related  to 
another.  Such  subjective  probabilities  are  worthy  of  analysis.  For 
example,  when  a  particular  individual  sees  a  definite  connection  between 
the  category  OPEN  OCCUPANCY  and  the  category  SLUMS  the  affect  which  is 
associated  with  the  category  SLUMS  is  transferred  to  the  category  OPEN 
OCCUPANCY  (Peak,  1955;  Rosenberg,  1956;  Flshbein,  1961;  Vroom,  1964). 

Thus,  analyses  of  the  subjective  connections  among  categories  is  relevant 
to  (a)  any  analysis  of  the  phenomenological  field  (McLeod,  1947),  (b) 
analyses  of  cognitive  structures  and  their  relationship  to  affective 
responses  (Rosenberg,  1956;  Flshbein,  1961),  and  (c)  the  relationship 
between  the  phenomenal  field  and  behavior  (Vroom,  1964).  Since  such  sub¬ 
jective  probabilities  are  influenced  by  cultural  factors  (Triandis,  1964, 
pp.  23-25),  it  is  Important  to  develop  procedures  for  the  study  of  these 
Influences. 

Deese  (1966)  has  argued  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  given  by  the 
potential  distributions  of  the  responses  to  it.  He  takes  the  associations 
to  a  word,  obtained  by  the  usual  method  of  one  response  per  subject,  as 
a  sample  of  this  distribution.  He  proposes  that  this  sample  defines  a 
subset  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  and  calls  this  the  associative 
meaning  of  the  word.  Szalay  and  Brent  (1967)  have  shown  that  cultural 
meanings  of  words  may  be  obtained  from  analyses  of  the  free  verbal 


associations  of  subjects  from  different  cultures. 


Tanak n,  Xwamatsu  and  Kay  (1968)  bave  demonstrated  a  close  corres¬ 
pondence  between  tbe  associative  meaning  and  the  affective  meaning  of 
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nation  concepts.  Using  an  associative  index  which  measures  "international 
discomfort"  they  found  that, when  a  nation  is  associated  with  discomfort; 
increasing  events,  such  as  war  or  ideological  conflict,  the  affective 
meaning  of  that  nation  tends  to  be  low  on  semantic  differentia',  evaluation 
and  high  on  instability;  and  vice  versa 

While  free  associations  have  much  to  recommend  them  in  the  analysis 
of  meaning,  naturalistic  observations  suggest  that  the  full  range  of 
these  associations  is  not  involved  when  two  people  disagree  about  an 
issue.  For  example,  if  Negroes  and  whites  are  asked  to  negotiate  a 
variety  of  civil  rights  issues  in  the  laboratory,  as  was  done  by  Davis 
and  Trlandis  (1965),  they  usually  disagree  only  about  the  consequences 
of  various  negotiation  agreements.  Specifically,  the  concept  OPEN 
OCCUPANCY  is  seen  as  leading  to  JUSTICE,  EQUALITY,  etc.,  by  Negroes 
and  to  SLUMS,  DEPRESSED  PROPERTY  VALUES,  etc.,  by  prejudiced  whites. 

Thus,  though  OPEN  OCCUPANCY  may  elicit  a  variety  of  associations,  such 
as  "brick  houses,"  "debate  in  the  Senate,"  etc.,  it  is  only  a  limited 
set  of  these  associations  that  appears  in  disagreements  about  this 
concept.  Furthermore,  Davis  and  Trlandis  (1965)  have  shown  that 
analyses  of  the  subjective  implications  of  OPEN  OCCUPANCY  predict  the 
behavior  of  naive  white  subjects  when  they  negotiate  with  Negro  con¬ 
federates  on  this  issue. 

Thus,  if  we  are  interested  in  studying  cultural  differences  in 
the  meaning  of  words,  so  that  we  may  observe  the  way  people  from 
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different  cultures  resolve  their  conflict  over  issues  involving  these 
words,  it  seems  more  efficient  to  study  controlled  word  associations, 
rather  than  free  word  associations.  The  present  paper  presents  a 
method  which  allows  the  study  of  controlled  word  associations. 

In  studying  the  meaning  of  words  it  is  often  desirable  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  connotative  meaning  of  a  word  and  the  deno¬ 
tative  meaning  of  the  same  word.  Osgood’s  semantic  differential  (Osgood, 
Suci  and  Tannenbaum,  1957)  is  a  widely  used  instrument  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  connotative  meaning.  Results  ob coined  with  this  instrument 
suggest  that  certain  aspects  of  meaning  escape  measurement.  For  example, 
GOD  and  COCA-COLA  have  rather  similar  semantic  differential  profiles, 
for  certain  kinds  of  people;  i.e„,  both  concepts  are  "good,"  "powerful," 
and  "active."  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvfous  that  the  two  words  mean 
something  very  different. 

"it  is  clear  on  purely  intuitive  grounds  that  the  concepts  HERO 
and  SUCCESS,  which  have  similar  semantic  differential  profiles,  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  important  for  studies  of 
the  behavior  of  culturally  heterogeneous  groups  to  develop  additional 
procedures  for  the  measurement  of  similarity  of  concept  meaning" 

(Forster,  Triandis  and  Osgood,  1964,  p.  1).  Starting  from  this 
observation,  Osgood  and  Triandis  proceeded  in  two  different  directions. 
Osgood  initiated  his  semantic  features  analysis  (Osgood,  1966),  which 
when  fully  developed  is  likely  to  be  the  most  powerful  technique  for 


the  measurement  of  denotative  meaning.  Triandis  developed  the  present 
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procedure,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  well-established  free 
association  procedures,  but  which  appears  directly  irelevant  for  studies 
of  interpersonal  conflict  in  culturally  heterogeneous  groups. 

As  stated  above,  the  implications,  or  consequences  of  a  particular 
concept  appear  particularly  relevant  in  analyzing  interpersonal  conflict. 
However,  a  secondary  source  of  irritation  and  disagreement  among 
negotiators  concerns  the  antecedents  of  a  concept.  For  example,  both 
labor  and  management  may  value  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE,  but  they  see  different 
events  as  leading  to  this  desirable  state  of  affairs.  Labor  may  see 
"profit  sharing”  or  the  "Scanlon  plan"  as  related  to  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE, 
while  management  may  see  no  connection  between  these  concepts.  Thus, 
it  appears  worthwhile  to  examine  not  only  the  perceived  consequences 
of  a  particular  event,  or  state  of  affairs,  but  also  the  perceived  ante¬ 
cedent:'  of  the  event. 

The  present  paper  presents  a  new  technique  for  the  study  of 
implicative  relationships  called  the  "antecedent-consequent  method" 
and  data  from  America,  Greece,  India,  and  Japan  that  illustrate  the 
uae  of  this  method  in  the  description  of  differences  in  the  meaning  of 
concepts.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  method,  we  studied  the  implicative 
relationships  associated  with  20  concepts.  The  present  method  also 
provides  a  procedure  for  the  cross-cultural  study  of  values. 

Method 

Samples ; 

The  samples  were  male  students  (upper  levels  of  high  school  or 
lower  level  of  college).  When  we  employ  the  word  Americans  we  mean 
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residents  of  Illinois;  the  Phase  I  subjects  were  high  school  students 
in  ttockford,  Illinois,  and  the  Phase  II  subjects  were  students  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  When  we  employ  the  word  Greeks  we  mean  residents 
of  Athens,  Greece.  The  Greek  sample  was  taken  from  a  representative 
sample  of  the  population  of  Athens,  by  sending  interviewers  back  to 
interview  further  those  males  who  gave  "student"  as  their  occupation 
in  a  previous  interview.  The  sample  of  Indians  consists  of  male 
students  at  the  Agricultural  University  of  Bangalore.  They  speak  an 
Indian  language  called  Kannada,  which  is  spoken  by  about  40  million 
people.  When  we  use  the  word  Indians,  then,  the  reader  should  translate 
it  into  "gannada  speaking  residents  of  the  State  of  Mysore,  in  Southern 
India,  attending  an  urban  university."  Finally,  the  Japanese  "ere 
students  attending  a  number  of  universities  in  the  Tokyo  area.  Most 
of  them  were  from  Gakushuin  University  which  is  an  upper-class  private 
university. 

It  ii,  clear  that  the  samples  are  not  as  equivalent  as  is  desirable. 
For  example,  on  social  class,  the  American  and  Greek  samples  are  pro¬ 
bably  reasonably  representative  of  the  middle  class  in  those  countries, 
while  the  Indians  and  Japanese  are  probably  more  upper  than  middle 
class.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  studying  cross- 
cultural  differences  it  is  impossible  to  employ  truly  representative 
samples,  when  a  large  number  of  responses  per  S  are  required.  Rather, 
it  is  more  economical  to  select  homogeneous  samples  of  kncwn 
characteristics  and  to  keep  in  mind,  when  interpreting  the  results, 
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that  the  findings  do  not  apply  to  the  whole  country  but  only  to  a  specific 
sample.  Certainly,  to  describe  a  country  like  India,  with  400  million 
people,  70  major*  languages,  all  the  major  religions  of  the  world,  etc., 
ia  beyond  the  scope  of  any  research  project. 

Concepts 

Twenty  concepts  were  selected  from  *  list  of  100  words  utilized 
by  Osgood  (lfG4)  and  his  associates  in  the  development  of  semantic 
differential;  for  different  cultures.  These  wordb  have  the  property 
that  bilinguals  from  several  cultures  are  able  to  translate  them  from 
English  into  their  own  languages  and  different  groups  of  bilingua 
usually  translate  them  correctly  back  into  the  original  English.  The 
selection  of  concepts  i.'om  Osgood's  list  had  the  further  advantage  that 
the  semantic  differential  profiles  of  these  words,  obtained  from  indiginously 
developed  semantic  differentials,  were  available  as  part  of  the  World 
Atlas  of  Affective  Meanings  (Osgood,  Jakobovltz  and  Miron,  in  prepara¬ 
tion). 

The  twenty  selected  concepts  were  chosen  because  they  covered  a 
wide  range  of  significant  categories.  They  were  also  quite  abstract 
and  thus  likely  to  allow  for  the  discovery  of  cultural  differences. 

The  following  words  were  used: 

Emotions:  Anger,  courage,  fear,  and  laughter. 

Ambiguous  Political  or  Individual  Concepts;  Freedom,  peace. 

Abstract  Philosophical:  Truth. 

Social  Control:  Punishment. 
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Social  Disruption:  Crime, 

Achievement:  Knowledge,  power,  progress,  success,  and  wealth. 
Non-achievement:  Death  and  defeat, 

Basic  Social  Relations:  ijove,  respect,  sympathy,  and  trust. 
Instruments 

Procedure  for  Phase  I: 

The  20  concepts  were  translated  Into  Greek,  Kannada  (South  India) 
and  Japanese.  A  different  group  of  bilinguals  translated  them  back 
into  English.  Modifications  In  the  translations  were  made  when  necessary. 
This  method  of  double  translation  has  been  used  throughout  this  project. 
They  were  then  placed  Into  sentences  hat  approximated  the  following 
English  format: 

"If  you  have.,. . .  then  you  have  ANGER." 

The  Ss  supplied  three  fillrins  to  such  sentences  for  each  of  the  20 
concepts.  Thus,  a  list  of  the  antecedents  of  the  20  concepts  was  obtained. 
Similarly,  the  Ss  were  asked  to  fill  in  sentences  of  the  form: 

"if  you  have  ANGER,  then  you  have,...,." 

Again,  the  Ss  supplied  three  responses  for  each  of  the  20  concepts,  thus 
giving  us  a  list  of  "consequents"  for  the  concepts. 

A  total  of  100  males  from  each  of  the  four  cultures,  thus  supplied 
a  total  of  6,000  antecedent  and  6,000  consequent  responses  in  each 
culture.  The  tabulation  of  the  6,000  antecedents  or  consequeats  was 
done  by  concept.  Thus,  the  300  antecedents  or  consequents  for  each 
concept,  in  each  culture,  were  tabulated  In  descending  rank-order  of 


frequency. 
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All  these  responses  were  then  double  translated  and  the  English 
equivalents  were  shipped  to  Illinois.  Inspection  of  these  lists 
allowed  Judgments  which  followed  three  steps: 

1.  For  each  coi.^  jpt  and  each  culture  the  10  most  frequent  antecedents 
(As)  and  consequents  (Cs)  were  selected. 

2.  The  10  most  frequent  As  or  Cs,  for  each  concept,  were  examined 
to  determine  if  an  A  or  C  that  had  a  high  frequency  in  one  culture  also 
had  a  high  frequency  in  one  other  culture.  Those  antecedents  (or  con¬ 
sequents)  appearing  in  more  than  one  culture  were  labeled  "culture 
common  • 11 

3.  The  process  of  comparison  was  continued  until  we  had  a  list 
of  5  culture  common  words  for  each  of  the  20  concepts.  In  addition, 
we  developed  lists  of  S  "uniquely  American,"  5  "uniquely  Greek,"  5 
"uniquely  Indian,"  and  5  "uniquely  Japanese"  antecedents  or  consequents. 
Finally,  5  "hunch"  words  were  selected  because  they  represented  an  unusual 
point  of  view.  Ihese  hunch  words  needed  no  specific  frequency,  but 
appeared  to  be  "interesting."  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "hunch" 

As  or  Cs  is  that  they  were  "theoretically  interesting."  For  example, 
there  are  disputes  in  anthropology  concerning  whether  or  not  there  are 
"guilt  cultures"  and  "shame  cultures."  The  implications  of  ouch  disputes 
would  be  that  the  consequences  of  CRIME  would  be  different.  CRIME  should 
be  seen  as  leading  to  guilt  or  to  shame  with  differential  frequencies 

in  these  two  types  of  cultures. 
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To  summarize :  From  the  procedures  adopted  in  Phase  I  we  developed 
a  list  of  30  As  and  30  Cs  for  each  concept,  These  30  As  or  Cs  consisted 
of  5  culture  common  concepts,  5  concepts  from  each  of  the  four  cultures, 
and  5  "hunch"  As  or  Cs. 

Procedure  for  Phase  II: 

The  following  instructions  were  used  in  this  phase: 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

We  would  like  to  learn  what  certain  CONCEPTS  mean  to  you.  On  the  following 
pages  you  will  find  these  words  capitalized  in  a  standardised  sentence 
which  you  are  to  complete. 

There  will  be  two  kinds  of  sentences  on  each  page.  The  first  will  be  like 
the  following  sample: 

If  there  is _ ,  then  there  is  MURDER. 

Beneath  each  sentence  will  be  six  sets  of  five  '..ords  each.  Here  is  an 
extijple  of  one  such  set: 


1. 

revenge  _ 

hate  _ X 

insanity  _ 

theft 

fear 


In  each  set  of  five  words,  you  are  to  check  the  one  which,  in  your  opinion, 
oest  completes  the  sentence.  As  you  can  see  in  the  sample,  "hate"  has 
been  checked.  What  we  are  asking  you  for  in  the  first  sentence  is  what 
goes  before,  precedes ,  or  causes  the  concept  to  come  about. 

Note  that  all  five  alternatives  in  the  set  are  reasonable.  We  want  you 
to  pick  the  best  one  which  you  think  goes  before,  precedes,  or  causes 
the  concept  to  come  about. 

In  the  second  sentence  on  each  page,  we  will  ask  you  for  the  result, 
consequence,  or  outcome  of  the  capitalized  concept.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  this  second  kind  of  sentence: 

If  there  is  MURDER,  then  there  is _ . 

Again,  beneath  the  sentence  you  will  find  six  sets  of  five  words  each, 
such  as: 


1. 

imprisonment  _ 

grief  _ X 

execution  _ 

disgust  _ 

police  _ 


i 
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Once  more,  you  are  to  check  one  of  the  five  words  in  each  set,  as  in  the 
example  above. 

Please  note  again  that  all  five  words  in  the  set  ar»  reasonable,  but  we 
are  asking  you  to  pick  the  best  one  which  you  think  s  a  result,  consequence, 
or  outcome  of  the  concept. 

Please  make  sure  that  you  check  one  of  the  words  in  ea^ h  of  the  six  sets; 
the  one  out  of  the  five  words  you  think  is  best.  Work  \t.  a  fairly  high 
speed  and  try  to  give  us  your  best  "first  impressions."  But,  please  do 
not  be  careless,  because  we  want  your  true  impressions. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
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The  format  of  the  Instrument  Is  exemplified  by  showing  the  sheet  for  the 
antecedents  and  consequences  of  PROGRESS  (Table 

It  Is  Intuitively  obvious  that  the  context  of  Judgment  will  Influence 
whether  a  particular  A  or  C  Is  chosen  as  the  best  A  or  C.  Clearly,  If  a 
particular  A  Is  Imbedded  in  a  set  of  As  that  are  most  inappropriate,  It 
will  be  chosen  by  all  Ss.  For  this  reason  we  controlled  the  context. 

Each  basic  set  of  five  words  had  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  It 
had  one  culture  common,  one  American,  one  Greek,  one  Indian  and  one 
Japanese  A  or  C;  (b)  the  frequencies  of  these  As  or  Cs  were  approximately 
the  same;  (c)  the  order  of  presentation  was  varied  systematically. 

Ideally,  the  order  of  presentation  of  the  words  and  of  the  6  sets 
of  5  As  or  5  Cs  should  have  been  randomized.  However,  the  clerical 
work  of  mimeographing  and  assembling  the  instrument  was  formidable.  We 
compromised  by  using  only  18  different  variations  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  basic  format  of  the  questionnaire  followed  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Table  2a. 

The  frequencies  that  head  the  columns  of  this  table  are  intentionally 
overlapping.  This  allows  us  to  place  a  word  from  a  particular  column  into 
an  adjacent  column.  Thus,  the  18  variations  of  the  questionnaire  could 
allow  for  manipulation  of  the  context,  while  keeping  the  frequencies 
approximately  matched.  For  example,  one  of  the  formats  was  the  one  shown 
in  Table  2b. 

Note  that  each  column  has  one  C,  A,  G,  I,  and  J.  The  hunches  always 
stayed  in  the  same  set,  but  they  were  rotated.  The  frequencies  in  a  set 


Table  1 


If  there  is _  ,  then  there  is  PROGRESS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

research 

knowledge 

study 

ambition 

ability 

education 

diligence 

will  power 

interested 

learning 

courage 

strength 

unity 

endeavor 

invention 

improvement 

4. 

5. 

6. 

hard  work 

money 

cooperation 

initiative 

drive 

friends 

peace 

luck  _ 

foresight 

enthusiasm 

good  conduct 

honesty 

seriousness 

thinking 

help  from 
others 

If  ♦here 

is  PROGRESS ,  then  there  is _ 

• 

1. 

2. 

3. 

success  _ 

wealth  _ 

glory 

achievement 

ability 

money 

well  being 

civilization 

improvement 

respect  _ 

courage 

good  name 

expansion 

increasing 

convenience 

4. 

5. 

6. 

power  _ 

knowledge 

scientific 

development 

inventions  _ _ 

automation 

moral  decline 

development  _ 

satisfaction 

speed 

unfolding  of _ 

intelligence 

sorrow 

friends 

affluence  _ 

happiness 

thrill  of 
deeds 

4 
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Table  2a:  Arrangement  of  Antecedents  or  Consequents 
In  the  Basic  Format  of  Phase  II. 


Type  of  Word 


Frequency  of  Word  in  Phase  I 


10-50 

8-15 

5-10 

4-7 

4-7 

4-7 

Culture  Common 

Cl 

C2 

C3 

C4 

C5 

HI 

American 

A1 

A2 

A3 

A4 

A5 

H2 

Greek 

G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5 

H3 

Indian 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

H4 

Japanese 

J1 

J2 

J3 

J4 

J5 

H5 

Note :  C  « 

Culture  Come:-  n; 

A  e  American;  G 

■  Greek; 

I  = 

Indian 

J  s  Japanese;  U  «  Hunch  word. 


*  Table  2b:  Example  of  One  Arrangement  of  Antecedents 

or  Consequents. 


A5 

C4 

13 

G2 

J1 

K3 

J4 

A4 

C2 

11 

G1 

H5 

G4 

J5 

A3 

C3 

12 

HI 

C5 

G5 

J2 

A1 

Cl 

H4 

14 

15 

G3 

J3 

A2 

H2 
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were  about  the  same.  In  the  form  shown  in  Table  2b,  columns  one  and 
two  have  words  with  frequencies  of  4-7  (of  course,  there  are  mere  words 
to  choose  from  this  frequency  range  than  from  the  range's  with  larger 
frequencies).  Column  three  has  woru.  with  frequencies  of  5-15,  columns 
four  and  five  have  words  with  frequencies  of  10  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  6  formats  of  the  questionnaire,  we  developed 
three  forms  which  contained  a  different  set  of  words.  Forms  A,  B,  and 
C  had  the  words  shown  in  Table  3.  All  forms  began  with  the  word  PROGRESS 
and  ended  with  the  word  TRUTH. 

The  6  formats  and  the  three  forms,  then,  made  a  total  of  18  different 
questionnaires.  Each  questionnaire  was  given  to  about  20  Ss  from  each 
culture.  A  total  of  about  360  Ss  per  culture  responded  to  phase  II,  all 
of  whom  were  male  students.  The  task  took  about  45  minrtea. 

Analysis  of  Phase  II: 

The  responses  of  the  Ss  to  the  30  As  and  30  Cs  for  each  concept 
in  each  culture  were  summed.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  description 
of  the  procedure,  except  for  the  concepts  PROGRESS  and  TRUTH  which  were 
present  in  all  three  of  the  forms  (A,  B,  and  C),  the  concepts  appeared 
in  two  of  the  three  forms.  Thus,  each  concept  appeared  in  i  forms  and 
6  formats  or  12  different  questionnaires.  The  questionnaires  were 
distributed  to  large  classes  of  students  and  all  variations  of  the 
questionnaire  were  handed  out  at  the  same  time.  By  chance  some  of  the 
18  variations  were  taken  by  slightly  more  or  slightly  less  than  the 
intended  20  students  per  variation.  If  exactly  20  students  had  taken 


Table  3 


The  Words  Used  in  the  Study  and  the  Forms  (A,  B,  or  C) 
In  Which  They  Were  Placed 


PROGRESS 

LOVE 

FEAR 

SYMPATHY 

PEACE 

DEFEAT 

TRUST 

KNOWLEDGE 

CRIME 

RESPECT 

SUCCESS 

PUNISHMF"T 

FREEDOM 

POWER 

DEATH 

COURAGE 

WEALTH 

ANGER 

LAUGHTER 

TRUTH 


ABC 
B  C 

A  B 

B  C 

B  C 

A  B 

A  B 

B  C 

B  C 

B  C 

A  C 

A  B 

A  C 

A  B 

A  C 

A  B 

A  C 

A  C 

A  C 

ABC 
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each  of  the  questionnaires;  each  concept  would  have  been  responded  to  by 
40  students.  Since  there  are  5  formats  of  the  context  of  the  responses, 
if  we  disregard  the  format,  we  would  have  judgments  by  240  students. 
Since  each  of  the  students  made  6  responses  on  the  antecedent  and  6  on 
the  consequent  side,  there  would  be  a  total  of  240  x  6  *  1,440  responses 
to  each  concept.  Examination  of  Tables  10  to  49  shows  that  the  number 
of  responses  per  culture  ranged  from  1,100  to  1,533.  For  the  concepts 
PROGRESS  and  TRUTH  the  numbers  ranged  between  2,086  and  2,259  Instead  of 
the  2,150  that  would  have  been  obtained  if  exactly  20  Ss  had  responded 
to  the  concepts. 

Correlations  Among  the  Cultures 

In  order  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  overall  similarity  in  the 
obtained  data,  from  phase  II,  the  frequencies  recorded  in  Tables  8  to 
48  were  correlated  across  cultures.  These  correlations  are  based  on 
a  typical  N  of  30  (the  number  of  As  or  Cs).  Since  there  are  4  cultures, 
there  are  6  possible  correlations  among  them.  Since  there  are  20  con¬ 
cepts  there  are  120  correlations  based  on  the  antecedents  and  120  based 
on  the  consequents. 

Results 

Reliability 

Since  the  instrument  was  designed  to  study  cultural  differences, 
teat-retest  reliability  would  provide  an  overestimate  of  the  needed 
reliability.  The  needed  reliability  may  be  called  intra-cultural  reli¬ 
ability  and  is  obtained  across  samples  from  within  the  same  culture. 


Accordingly,  the  responses  of  tho  180  male  high  school,  120  female  high 
school,  139  male  university  and  85  female  university  American  students, 
to  five  of  the  20  concepts,  chosen  randomly,  were  employed  to  compute  re¬ 
liabilities.  The  correlations  between  the  frequencies  of  the  responses 
of  the  high  school  students  and  the  college  students  for  the  five  concepts 
are  shewn  in  Table  4.  When  these  coefficients  r.rt  converted  tc  Z-scores, 
averaged  and  reconverted,  a  mean  correlation  of  ,76  is  obtained.  Since 
this  is  a  lower  bound  of  the  irtra-cultural  reliability  of  the  instrument, 
it  appears  that  the  instrument  has  sufficient  reliability  for  cross-cultural 
comparisons , 

Kilty  did  a  number  of  additional  studies  with  the  above  samples. 

He  compared  the  responses  of  males  and  females,  as  well  as  male  hip** 
school  vs.  male  college  students,  and  examined  the  results  among  5  forms 
using  the  proportional  Z-test  (Ferguson,  1966,  Pp.  176-178).  In  this 
study  he  had  5  concepts,  5  .ets  per  concept,  nnd  both  antecedents  and  con¬ 
sequents.  Thus,  he  computed  5x5x5x2=  250  Z- tests  for  each  com¬ 
parison.  He  found  93  percent  of  the  Z-values  to  be  non-significant  (at 
p  <  .05).  Thus,  there  a"e  no  characteristic  wavs  in  which  American 
males  and  females,  or  high  school  and  college  students  differ  in  their 
responses  to  this  instrument. 

Consistency  Across  Cultures 

A  set  is  here  defined  as  the  five  responses  from  which  an  S  chooses 
one.  Each  concept  has  6  sets  of  antecedents  and  6  sets  of  consequents. 

’*  ere  are  6  formats  of  the  instrument.  For  every  format  we  have  a 


different  arrangement  of  the  words  in  each  pet.  Therefore,  to  keep 


Table  4 


Intra-cultural  Reliabilities 
(American  High  School  vs.  American  College  Students) 


Concept 

Antecedents 

Consequents 

DEFEAT 

.54 

.88 

KNOWLEDGE 

.71 

.62 

LAUGHTER 

.89 

.82 

RESPECT 

.75 

.71 

WEALTH 

.83 

.82 
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everything  controlled,  our  cross-c  ;ltural  comparisons  must  be  made 
for  each  set,  and  for  each  format.  Since  we  have  6  sets  and  6  formats 
there  are  S6  chi-squares  to  be  computed  for  each  concept  on  the  ante¬ 
cedent  side  and  36  on  the  consequent  side.  For  example,  consider  the 
responses  to  the  concept  PROGRESS  for  a  particular  set  by  Ss  in  the 
four  cultures  (Table  5). 

The  Americans  chose  cooperation  and  foresight,  the  Greeks  cooperation 
and  help  from  others,  the  Indians  honesty,  and  the  Japanese  foresight 
and  honesty.  We  can  conclude  that  there  arc  cultural  differences, 
because  the  chi-square  is  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

Table  6  shows  the  distribution  of  the  chi-square  obtained  from 
these  analyses. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  overwhelming  majority  (93%)  of  tiw  chi- 
squares  is  significant.  Thus,  while  the  majority  of  the  withm- 
culture  chi-squares  is  non-significant,  the  majority  of  the  across- 
cultures  chi-squares  is  significant. 

Correlations  Among  the  Cultures 

The  20  concepts  times  the  6  possible  comparisons  among  the  4  cultures 
allowed  for  120  comparisons  based  on  the  antecedents  and  an  equal  number 
based  on  the  consequents.  Table  7  shows  the  number  of  times  the  cor¬ 
relations  between  two  cultures  reached  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

The  maximum  possible  entry  in  Table  7  is  20  (the  number  of  concepts). 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  American  frequencies  agreed  with  the  Japanese 
frequencies  to  such  an  extent  that  85  percent  of  the  antecedent 
correlations  and  100  percent  of  the  consequent  correlations  were  signi- 


Table  5 


Number  of  Ss  Choosing  Ea.'h  Antecedent  of  PROGRESS 


Antecedent 

Americans 

Greeks 

Indians 

Japanese 

Cooperation 

10 

10 

7 

2 

Friends 

4 

6 

7 

5 

Foresight 

1? 

5 

8 

22 

Hone st y 

6 

4 

11 

11 

Help  from  others 

4 

12 

7 

2 

Format  No. 

Table  6 

Number  of  Significant  Chi-squares 

Number  of  Chi-squares  Significant  at 

p>..05  p<.G5  p<.02  p<.01  p<.001 

Out  of  a 
total  of 

I 

15 

7 

8 

33 

177 

240 

II 

22 

18 

10 

29 

161 

240 

III 

19 

13 

8 

30 

17C 

240 

IV 

16 

12 

• 

34 

170 

239* 

V 

16 

4 

11 

24 

185 

240 

VI 

12 

17 

5 

37 

169 

240 

$ 

Insufficient  marginal  frequencies  prevented  the  computation  of 
one  Chi-square. 
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Table  7 

Number  of  correlations  between  the  four  cultures  that  reached  beyond 

the  .05  level  of  significance 


(Antecedents  above 

and  Consequents 

below  diagonal) 

Americans 

Greeks 

Indians 

Japanese 

Americans 

— 

11 

6 

17  \ 

Greeks 

16 

— 

6 

12  j 

56 

Indians 

5 

6 

— 

4) 

Japanese 

20 

10 

3 

/ 

*xv  •*  —  " 

60 

Total: 

116 

Table  8 


Number  of  correlations  between  the  four  cultures  that  reached  beyond 

the  .01  level  of  significance 
(Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

Americans  Greeks  Indians  Japanese 


Americans 

Greeks 

Indians 

Japanese 


Total:  78 
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ficant,  Since  one  of  the  corr<  latiors  in  each  cell  of  Table  7  is  likely 
to  be  significant  by  chance,  we  can  state  that  the  Greeks  are  equally 
close  to  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  on  the  antecedent  side,  and 
closer  to  the  Americans  on  the  consequent  side  than  to  any  other  culture. 
The  Indians  are  the  most  remote  from  the  other  three  cultures  and  equally 
far  from  the  Americans  and  Greeks  on  the  antecedent  side  and  also  the 
consequent  side. 

Table  b  present  the  same  data,  with  a  more  stringent  level  of 
significance.  The  pattern  of  similarities  among  the  cultures  does  not 
change . 

It  seems  notable  that  47  per  cent  of  the  correlations  are  significant 
on  the  antecedent  side  and  SO  per  cent  are  significant  at  the  consequent 
side  (Table  7). 

A  more  det-'.led  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  concepts  on  which  the 
cultures  agreed  revealed  no  major  shifts,  except  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Indians  agreed  closely  on  FREEDOM  and  PEACE  and  on  these  two  concepts 
the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  were  particularly  close. 

On  those  concepts  on  which  two  cultures  are  in  close  agreement  we 
would  expect  no  serious  communication  problems.  On  those  concepts  on 
which  the  correlation  is  small  or  negative  we  would  expect  the  maximum 
difficulty  in  communication. 
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Relations  between  Phases  I  and  II 

Do  the  Ss  In  each  culture  prefer  the  As  or  Cs  that  their  culture 
provided  In  Phase  I?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  quite  affirmative. 

We  examined  the  percentages  of  the  time  that  members  of  a  culture  ~hose 
the  As  and  Cs  provided  in  Phase  I  by  other  members  of  their  own  culture. 
If  the  choice  were  random,  then  20  per  cent  ef  the  time  they  would  have 
chosen  the  Phase  I  response  that  we  considered  "culture  unique"  for  their 
culture.  Actually,  they  chose  it  43  per  cent  of  the  time.  Breaking 
this  down  by  format,  the  six  formats  gave  44,  43,  41,  45,  41  and  44 
percent,  respectively.  The  stability  of  these  results  is  high;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  cultures  have  "preferred  antecedents  or  consequents" 
which  they  chose  over  the  As  and  Cs  provided  by  the  other  cultures. 

In  fact,  examination  of  the  response  patterns  strikingly  shows  that  the 
Ss  tend  to  pick  either  the  culture  common  or  the  As  or  Cs  of  their  own 
culture  most  of  the  time.  This  implies  that  the  As  and  Cs  obtained 
from  Phase  I  should  be  similar  to  those  obtained  in  Phase  II. 

However,  this  conclusion  is  not  entirely  justified  if  we  examine 
only  those  As  or  Cs  which  were  chosen  significantly  frequently  in  Phase 
II.  In  Table  9a  we  traced  the  origin,  in  Phase  I,  of  those  As  that 
were  significantly  frequently  chosen  by  various  samples  in  Phase  II. 

The  Table  is  based  on  5  of  the  twenty  concepts,  chosen  randomly.  It  is 
clear  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  significant  (in  Phase  II)  American 
antecedents  were  also  emitted  by  Americans  in  Phase  I.  For  the  other 
samples  the  percentages  were:  Greeks  50  per  cent,  Indians  72.5  per  cent, 
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Table  9a 


Phase  I  Origin  of  As  That  Wert 
Significantly  Frequent  in  Phase  II 

Origin  in  Phase  I 


Sample  (In 
Phase  II) 

Culture 

Common 

American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

Total 

Americans 

11 

7 

7 

2 

9 

36 

Greeks 

5 

2 

9 

4 

8 

28 

Indians 

? 

5 

3 

14 

0 

29 

Japanese 

14 

2 

7 

1 

15 

39 

TOTAL. . . 

..  37 

16 

26 

21 

32 

Table  9b 


Phase  I  Origin  of  Cs  That  Were 
Significantly  Frequent  in  Phase  II 

Origin  in  Phase  I 


Sample  (In 
Phase  II) 

Culture 

Common 

American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

Total 

Americans 

13 

7 

5 

4 

7 

26 

Greeks 

8 

4 

13 

3 

0 

28 

Indians 

7 

1 

0 

8 

2 

18 

Japanese 

9 

1 

3 

3 

8 

24 

TOTAL. . . , 

37 

13 

21 

23 

17 
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apanese  74.4  per  cent.  For  the  consequents  these  percentages  were  somewhat 
rger:  Americans  77  per  cent;  Greeks  75  per  cent;  Indians  83  per  cent 
and  Japanese  71  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  procedure  of  Phase  lii  intro¬ 
duced  "suggestions"  to  members  of  each  culture  which  they  had  not  produced 
spontaneously  in  Phase  I.  In  the  c  se  of  the  antecedents  the  Americans 
and  the  Greeks  are  the  most  "suggestible";  the  Japanese  the  least 
"suggestible."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  consequents,  the 
Americans  were  the  most  "suggestible"  and  the  Indians  the  least  "suggestible." 

By  looking  at  Tables  9a  and  9b  we  can  also  pee  which  culture  supplied 
the  most  attractive  "suggestions."  We  note  that  the  Americans  and  Greeks 
were  most  susceptible  to  the  Japanese  suggested  As,  and  that  the  Americans 
were  also  very  susceptible  to  Japanese  Cs,  but  not  the  Greeks.  The 
Indians  and  the  Japanese  apparently  are  more  idiosyncratic  in  choosing 
As  *■  Cs,  since  they  are  less  "suggestible"  than  the  other  cultures. 

We  conclude  that  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  give  similar,  but  not  identical, 
results.  The  Phase  II  results,  since  they  allow  the  Ss  to  consider  a  wider 
range  of  As  and  Cs,  are  probably  the  most  interesting.  The  difference 
between  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  results  might  be  conceived  as  the  difference 
between  recall  and  recognition.  In  Phase  I  something  stored  in  the  S's 
cognitive  system  is  strong  enough  to  be  recalled.  In  Phase  II  the  S  is 
confronted  with  several  potential  responses  and  he  chooses  one  because  he 
recognizes  its  importance  (or  suitability). 
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The  Main  Analysis 

For  the  main  analysis  we  collapsed  all  18  variations  of  the  question¬ 
naires  and  simply  counted  the  frequencies  of  choice  of  each  A  and  each 
C.  Since  there  are  30  As  and  30  Cs  for  each  concept  we  simply  tabulated 
the  frequencies  of  choice  of  each  A  and  C,  for  each  culture,  as  is  shown 
in  Tables  10-49. 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  totals  of  the  columns  in  these  tables  ranged 
from  1,100  to  1,533  for  most  concepts,  except  for  the  two  concepts  which 
appeared  in  all  three  of  the  forms  of  the  questionnaire,  which  had  totals 
ranging  from  2,086  to  2,259.  By  dividing  these  totals  by  30,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  mean  frequency  for  any  A  or  C.  If  the  responses 
were  random,  most  of  the  observed  frequencies  would  be  similar  to  these 
mean  frequencies.  Through  hhi-square  analysis  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  limits  of  frequencies  that  are  either  significantly  higher  or  lower 
than  the  corresponding  mean  frequency.  We  chose  the  .01  level  of  signi¬ 
ficance,  because  with  p  <  .05  and  with  30  frequencies,  one  or  two  would 
be  significant  by  chance.  We  then  underlined  the  frequencies  that  are 
either  significantly  higher  or  significantly  lower  than  the  mean  fre¬ 
quencies.  These  appear  in  the  even  numbered  Tables  10  to  49.  We  also 
listed,  in  descending  order  of  frequency,  in  Tables  11  to  49,  the  As 
and  Cs  that  appeared  significantly  more  frequently  than  chance.  Thus, 
inspection  of  Tables  10  to  49  will  give  the  reader  an  overall  glance  at 
the  main  results.  In  underlining  the  significant  frequencies,  we  used 
the  symbol  _  to  indicate  that  it  was  significantly  high  and  _ 
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to  indicate  that  it  was  significantly  low. 

The  20  concepts  employed  in  the  present  study  were  also  used  by 
Osgood,  Jakobovitz  and  Miron  (in  preparation)  in  the  Atlas  of  Affective 
Meaning.  They  employed  a  short  form  of  the  semantic  differential 
specially  developed  for  each  culture  (see  Osgood,  1964;  Jakobovitz, 

1966).  Since  the  semantic  differential  data  were  available  for  all  the 
cultures  studied  in  the  present  project,  it  was  possible  to  Include  in 
Tables  11  to  49  (odd-numbered)  a  selected  set  of  semantic  differential 
indices. 

These  indices  were  obtained  from  Osgood  et  al  (in  preparation)  and 
consist  of  the  Evaluation,  Potency,  and  Activity  of  each  concept,  the 
same  information  in  standard  score  form,  relative  to  the  way  the  Ss  of 

V’ 

ratings  of  the  familiarity  of  each  concept,  obtained  from  a  "familiar- 
unfamiliar"  semantic  differential  scale,  and  "conflict  indices"  (C)  that 
measure  the  extent  of  within-culture  disagreement  in  the  semantic  differential 
ratings.  High  conflict  indices  imply  a  variety  of  points  of  view  about 
concepts,  in  the  particular  culture. 

A  Note  on  the  Interpretation  of  Cultural  Similarities  and  Differences: 

In  the  pages  that  follow  there  will  be  discussions  of  cultural  similarities 
and  differences  In  the  responses  of  ;  ubjects  to  a  variety  of  concepts,  on 
both  semantic  differentials  and  the  antecedent -consequent  meaning  in¬ 
struments.  First,  we  should  remember  that  unless  there  is  a  substantial 
similarity  in  the  obtained  results,  we  will  be  unable  to  know  that  the 
concepts  have  been  properly  translated  across  cultures.  It  is  essential 


particular  culture  rated  the  500  Atlas  concepts  (indices  Z^,  Zp, 


to  have  enough  similarity  to  feel  soup  assurance  that  the  concepts  have 
been  properly  translated.  Second,  in  looking  for  cultural  differences, 
we  must  remember  that  a  single  statistically  significant  result  may  be 
due  to  either  a  real  difference  or  a  translation  difficulty.  Thus,  we 
will  emphasize  differences  mostly  when  they  are  seen  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  several  logically  interrelated  antecedents  or  consequents,  rather  than 
for  a  single  antecedent  or  consequent.  Single  results  may  be  important 
when  a  cultural  interpretation  of  the  results  can  be  readily  supplied. 

When  such  explanations  are  not  readily  available  they  might  be  used  as 
'hypotheses  for  further  research,"  but  until  they  are  anchored  with  some 
other  set  of  empirical  data,  their  status  must  be  considered  uncertain. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  some  common  theme  emerges  from  the  analysis  we  can 
be  reasonable  certain  that  it  is  not  random  or  due  to  translation  difficulties. 
Cultural  Differences  in  the  Meaning  of  Emoti ons 

ANGER:  The  data  that  Osgood  et  al  (in  preparation)  collected  on  the 
semantic  differential  judgments  of  500  concepts  in  23  cultures  shows  that 
all  four  cultures  evaluate  ANGER  negatively.  The  Greeks  see  thiB  concept 
as  low  in  activity  but  high  in  familiarity. 

Examination  of  Table  11  suggests  that  the  main  themes  of  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  ANGER  around  the  world  are  injury  to  self-esteem,  frustration, 
and  deviation  from  "correct"  conditions.  The  Americans  and  Greeks  correlate 
.41  (p  <  .05)  and  emphasize  the  first  theme  (hate ,  injustice,  insult, 
ridicule) ,  but  also  mention  frustration  (jealousy).  The  Indians  are  quite 
idiosyncratic  and  emphasize  mostly  frustration  {.scolding,  failure ,  enemies) , 
but  also  emphasize  injury  to  self-esteem  (nickname ,  no  patience).  The 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  ANGER 
“ntecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

bad  manners 

13 

64 

26 

i 

30 

animosity 

I£ 

49 

22, 

46 

bud  temper 

104 

31 

67, 

40 

break  in 
relations 

34 

47 

38 

34 

betrayal 

76, 

48 

19 

130, 

brute  force 

11 

31 

33 

55 

contempt 

21, 

30 

22 

68, 

calamity 

16 

37 

55 

19 

defeat 

48 

56 

42 

43 

crime 

8 

49 

30 

Jd 

t 

— i 

disappointment 

49 

58 

53 

30 

deformation 

14 

24 

63 

9 

l 

1  \ 

i 

disobedience 

57 

24 

65 

21 

destruction 

22 

51 

63 

63 

— i 

_rlT11 

< 

dissatisfaction 

52 

18 

27 

“t 

106, 

discord 

80. 

53 

35 

89 

enemies 

33 

26 
— ) 

31, 

37 

displeasure 

103, 

37 

28 

135 

failure 

28 

35 

ili 

11 

dispute 

58 

49 

35 

45 

— i 

fear 

15 

21 

25 

li 

errors 

31 

59 

41 

39 

i 

~I 

— i 

guilt 

15 

i  -■ 

31 

37 

fear 

22 

15 

30 

33 

i 

i 

— i 

hate 

102  f 

55 

60 

91, 

hate 

8_1, 

54 

65 

128, 

.  ' 

ignorance 

26 

24 

52 

46 

injustice 

28 

46 

35 

41 

"  * 

— I 

injustice 

§1. 

90, 

24 

123, 

jealous 

13 

44 

69, 

19 

— i 

— i 

”“5 

insult 

2£. 

106 

35 

86. 

lack  of 

•105, 

61, 

40 

53 

control 

jealousy 

72, 

21 

28 

» 

£2. 

madness 

64 

37 

67, 

35 

lie 

17 

54 

27 

J 

S3. 

murder 

9 

55 

62 

21 

love 

22 

34 

24 

19 

no  friends 

7 

70 

44 

14 

— ! 

— i 

— —  1 

_riT"'» 

oadneua 

38 

25 

34 

11 

pain 

121. 

38 

40 

56 

— i 

— > 

nickname 

1 

47 

£1/ 

2 

"1 

quarrel 

98. 

££, 

70, 

56 

no  patience 

53 

2£, 

2° 

43 

repentance 

13 

— ”7 

37 

56 

44 

quarrel 

83, 

69, 

73, 

43 

revenge 

60 

39 

31 

40 

revenge 

59 

47 

84, 

54 

roar  of  anger  18 

37 

37 

53 

ridicule 

38 

29 

50 

self  natred 

36 

37 

49 

Hi- 

uneasiness 

14 

24 

31 

4: 

sorrow 

17 

35 

59 

55 

— ? 

verbal  scolding 

15 

i 

32 

97, 

•4 

suicide 

2_ 

28 

45 

A 

weakness 

18 

47 

40 

20 

temper 

66 

78, 

41 

37 

violence 

93, 

39 

43 

65 

war 

43 

32 

62 

51 

32 


Table  11 

The  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  ANGER  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

bad  temper 

Insult 

verbal  scolding 

betrayal 

hate 

injustice. 

enemies 

injustice 

quarrel 

no  patience 

failure 

dissatisfact; 

injustice 

jealor* 

nickname 

hate 

insult 

quarrel 

revenge 

insult 

betrayal 

ridicule 

quarrel 

lie 

contempt 

no  patience 

contempt 

jealousy 

bad  temper 

jealousy 

The  Top  Consequents 

pain 

lack  of  .ontrol 

animosity 

d:!  pleasure 

lack  of  control  temper 

quarrel 

hu  ce 

displeasure 

no  friends 

jealousy 

self-hatred 

quarrel 

quarrel 

madness 

violence 

hate 

discord 

animosity 

temper 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

'’Based 

on  Ante  edents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

.41* 

-.03 

.60*** 

G  .37* 

— 

-.11 

.40* 

I  -.06 

.06 

— 

-.45** 

J  .55*** 

.04 

-.09 

— 

* 

p  <  .05 

** 

p  <  .01 

*** 

p  <  .001 

Affective 

Meaning  Indices  of 

ANGER 

ZE  -1.97 

-1.84 

-?.0S 

-1.81 

Zp  0.06 

-0.51 

-0.64 

-0.67 

ZA  0.67 

A 

-0.39 

1.13 

0.58 

C  0.0 

0.59 

0.87 

0.37 
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Japanese  agree  with  the  Americans  (see  Table  .* )  and  emphasize  the 
deviation  from  appropriate  conditions  (betrayal,  injustice,  dissatisfaction, 
a  lie)  injury  to  self-esteem  (insult),  and  frustration  (jealousy). 

Specially  interesting  are  the  As  which  have  significantly  high 
frequencies  in  some  cultures  and  significantly  low  frequencies  in  other 
cultures.  For  the  word  ANGER  we  note,  from  Table  1C,  “-hat  the  antecedents 
betrayal,  contempt,  injustice  and  jealousy  are  chosen  significantly  more 
frequently  in  American  and  Japan  (and  tend  to  be  high  in  Greece)  but  less 
frequently  than  expected  by  chance  in  India.  In  Japan  betrayal  and  in¬ 
justice  are  considered  extremely  unethical  acts,  both  in  interpersonal 
relations  and  in  politics.  This  explains  the  high  frequencies  of  these  As. 
Since  injury-to-self-esteem  appears  to  be  the  basic  theme  behind  the 
responses  of  all  but  the  Indians,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  Hindu  teach¬ 
ings  have  had  some  influence  in  "disconnecting"  injury-to-aelf-esteem  from 
anger.  It  may  also  be  that  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Bhagwat  Gita 
which  explicitly  states  that  frustration  leads  to  anger,  has  influenced 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  of  the  Indians  must  have 
adopted  the  injury- to-self-esteera  theme,  since  it  is  reflected  in  the 
connection  between  a  nickname  and  anger. 

The  latter  finding  is  exceptionally  interesting  in  view  of  the  extreme 
cultural  differences  in  the  frequencies  of  the  connection  between  nickname 
and  anger  (Table  10).  Vasslliou  and  Shanmugam  report  t’^at  nicknames  tend 
to  be  derogatory,  insulting,  or  ridiculing  in  their  cultures.  Tanaka  re¬ 
ports  that  nicknames  are  used  in  Japan  mostly  in  intimate  relationships. 
Certainly,  in  America  nicknames  are  raiely  deliberately  insulting.  Thus, 
the  frequencies  reported  in  Table  10  are  explained  in  terms  of  the  relatively 


endearing  cr  derogatory  qualities  of  the  nicknames  employed  in  the  four 
cultures. 

Turning  now  to  the  consequents  of  ANGER,  \e  nc^e  that  the  basic 
themes  in  America  and  Japan  (r  =  .55,  p  <  .001)  suggest  a  "displeasure 
with  the  -imperfection  of  the  personality"  which  has  led  to  ANGER.  All 
cultures  see  ANGER  as  leading  to  quarrel,  lack  of  control,  and  to  some 
extent  to  hate.  But  tne  American  emphasis  on  pain  and  the  Japanese  emphasis 
on  self-hatred  suggest  that  it  is  a  shameful  event  th  t  would  cause  a  per¬ 
son  to  feel  unhappy.  In  Japan  a  display  of  ANGER  is  strongly  associated 
with  "immaturity."  Therefore,  hate  is  directed  at  the  ego,  rather  than 
the  alter,  for  being  unable  to  control  it.  The  Greeks  are  mostly  worried 
about  losing  their  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  are  rather 
matter-of-fact  about  ANGER  showing  significantly  low  displ.asure,  as  a 
consequence  of  it. 

In  sum,  the  Americans  and  Japanese  see  in'*ury-to-self-esteem  or 
deviation  from  appropriate  conditions  as  leading  to  ANGER,  but  a  person 
should  perhaps  be  above  such  considerations  and  getting  angry  is  an 
indication  of  an  imperfection  in  the  personality.  The  Greeks  are  not 
made  unhuppy  by  ANGER,  but  they  do  worry  about  its  consequences.  The 
Indians  accept  it  as  a  natural  consequence  of  frustration  and  feel  no 
pain  or  displeasure  in  connectior  with  it. 
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COURAGE .  Affectively,  courage  is  positively  evaluated  in  all  cultures. 
It  is  evaluated  particularly  highly  in  Japan,  and  not  very  highly  in  India. 

It  is  seen  as  powerful  in  Japan  and  Greece  and  less  powerful  in  India.  It 
is  very  active  in  America. 

Bravery ,  fearlessness,  idealism,  leadership,  power  of  determination, 
self-confidence ,  strength,  and  will-power  receive  frequent  choices  as 
antecedents  in  most  cultures.  The  responses  of  all  cultures  are  highly 
intercorrelated  (see  Table  13). 

Character  and  dedication  are  American  antecedents  that  are  under¬ 
chosen  by  other  cultures.  The  Greeks  do  not  show  any  idiosyncratic 
meanings.  The  Indians  emphasize  tact  and  a  stable  mind  and  encouragement 
as  antecedents  of  COURAGE.  It  is  notable  that  the  Americans  consider 
encouragement  as  a  unlikely  antecedent  (Table  12).  Finally,  the  Japanese 
emphasize  a  sense  of  justice  and  love  as  internal  bases  for  courage.  The 
American  emphases  appear  to  suggest  an  "individual  basis  of  power"  resulting 
in  COURAGE,  the  Indian  a  "social  basis"  (encouragement)  and  aleo  concern  for 
"subtle  power"  (tact),  while  the  Japanese  emphasize  the  power  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  one  is  right  and  from  the  awareness  that  he  has 
good  leadership. 

The  consequents  of  COURAGE  are  in  all  cultures  bravery,  progress , 
strength,  success,  and  victory.  All  cultures  agree  that  they  are  not 
death,  defeat,  failure,  tear,  foolhardiness,  and  Insolence.  Thus,  the 
respondents  around  the  wond  are  similar  and  quite  idealistic.  The  Americans 
emphasize  tlie  consequences  of  social  recognition  (respect,  faith  and  honor) 
to  a  larger  extent  than  the  other  cultures.  The  Greeks  emphasize  success 
(job  success,  and  the  by-passing  of  difficulties).  The  Indians  emphasize 
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fame,  honor,  and  praise  (i.e.,  social  recognition)  but  also  do-emphasize 
satisfaction  and  self-confidence.  The  Japanese  are  very  low  in  faith,  honor, 
power  and  very  high  in  fearlessness.  The  consequences  of  COURAGE,  for  the 
Japanese,  seem  to  be  more  "personal"  th°n  "impersonal." 

For  both  Americans  and  Japanese  we  also  note  a  circularity  between 
the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  COURAGE:  both  self-confidence  and 
strength  lead  to  COURAGE,  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  these  two  concepts. 

Thus,  these  three  concepts  appear  highly  associated,  in  these  two  cultures. 
The  duality  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  consequents  (social 
recognition,  but  no  individual  satisfaction)  is  probably  reflected  in  their 
ratings  on  the  semantic  differential  (relatively  low  evaluation  and  potency, 
and  activity). 


Table  12 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  COURAGE 
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Antecedents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

anger 

14 

28 

38 

48 

brave ru 

115 

57 

73 

71. 

character 

79, 

51 

21 

9 

child  rearing 

3 

28 

16 

2 

i 

dedication 

75 

29 

31 

16 

encouragement 

8 

33 

34 

endeavor 

33 

52 

50 

38 

experience 

16 

45 

25 

51 

faith 

96. 

62 

47 

68 

fear 

8 

n 

n 

24 

fearlessness 

41 

70, 

73, 

85, 

God 

35 

51 

33 

11 

heredity 

0 

20 

17 

1 

honesty 

24 

40 

57 

58 

idealism 

li 

81, 

61 

53 

ignorance 

3 

31 

31 

27 

Justice 

15 

45 

23 

66 

knowledge 

25 

37 

35 

44 

leadership 

146  , 

69 

105, 

110, 

love 

55 

35 

28 

73, 

power 

35 

52 

6J, 

11 

power  of 
determination 

57 

80, 

66 

89; 

respect 

40 

23 

— i 

47 

o 

"1 

self-confidence  163, 

93, 

41 

137, 

sense  of  justice  45 

43 

26 

103,' 

stable  mind 

31 

6C 

Zi, 

41 

strength 

91 

53 

86, 

102, 

stupidity 

6 

-I 

15 

5 

6 

tact 

16 

13 

103, 

14 

— i 

will  power 

97, 

84, 

73, 

92| 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanes 

bavery 

160, 

85, 

48 

104, 

bypassing  of 
difficulties 

42 

67, 

39 

26 

— I 

death 

2 

15 

23 

10 

1 

1 

— 1 

defeat 

7 

13 

18 

10 

”7 

1 

— r 

— > 

determination 

151, 

§2/ 

12 
— I 

105/ 

failure 

2 

9 

12 

19 

*7 

/ 

— I 

faith 

88, 

43 

41 

28 

fame 

11 

—1 

51 

118, 

32 

fear 

16 

12 

22 

27 

— ! 

1 

T 

fearlessness 

47 

45 

30 

70, 

fear  of  opponent  13 

47 

39 

20 

foolhardiness 

8 

16 

29 

13 

—i 

““  , 

'  l 

— > 

gain 

29 

26 

49 

11 

— r 

honor 

66, 

41 

77, 

31 
— ! 

insolence 

5 

28 

19 

7 

"  , 

— t 

1 

job  success 

17 
— 1 

21/ 

ZI/ 

16 

i 

job 

13 

1 

31 

47 

65 

love 

12 

l 

28 

29 

— i 

44 

power 

41 

64 

61 

25 

praise 

24 

• 

42 

103, 

34 

progress 

93, 

90. 

83, 

141, 

refreshingness 

19 
— 1 

40 

56 

33 

respect 

103 

41 

56 

55 

satisfaction 

44 

43 

22 

46 

self-confidence 

112, 

66/ 

24 

125, 

sense  of 
superiority 

19 

—7 

48 

50 

34 

strength 

133, 

69, 

70, 

131, 

‘ 

' 

success 

83, 

Zi< 

40 

89, 

trust 

34 

49 

51 

63 

victory 

34 

59 

100, 

H 1 

Table  13 
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The  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  COURAGE  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

self-confidence 

self-confidence 

leadership 

self-confidence 

leadership 

will  power 

strength 

leadership 

bravery 

Idealism 

stable  mind 

sense  of  justice 

will  power 

power  of 

tact 

strength 

determination 

faith 

fearlessness 

encouragement 

will  power 

strength 

leadership 

bravery 

power  of 

determination 

character 

fearlessness 

dedication 

will  power 

fearlessness 

idealism 

power 

love 

bravery 

The  Top  Consequents 

bravery 

progress 

fame 

progress 

determination 

bravery 

praise 

strength 

strength 

determination 

victory 

self-confidence 

self-confidence 

job  success 

progress 

determination 

respect 

success 

honor 

bravery 

progress 

strength 

job  success 

success 

faith 

by-passing  of 

strength 

victory 

difficulties 

success 

fearlessness 

honor 

self-confidence 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  o 

.  -.ecedents  above 

and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

*** 

* 

*** 

A  - 

.72 

.41 

.68 

*** 

* 

•** 

G  .70 

— 

.43 

.71 

* 

* 

I  .02 

.38 

«— 

.38 

*** 

*** 

J  .78 

.70 

.16 

MW 

*  p  <  .05 

f**  p  <  .001 

Affective  Meaning  Indices  of  COURAGE 

Zj,  0.97 

0.68 

0.42 

1.31 

Zp  1.40 

1.75 

0„92 

2.23 

ZA  1.03 

A 

-0.00 

-0.16 

0.22 

C  0.28 

0.26 

0.88 

0.50 
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FEAR.  In  all  cultures  FEAR  is  affectively  bad  and  passive.  In  Greece 
it  is  also  low  in  potency,  while  in  the  other  three  cultures  it  is  high. 

It  Is  most  familiar  in  Greece  and  in  India,  and  less  familiar  in  the 
other  two  cultures. 

All  cultures  see  FEAR  as  a  consequence  of  danger  and  lack  of  confidence. 
America  and  Japan,  but  not  India,  see  uncertainty  (e.g.  ignorance  and 
the  unknown)  as  antecedents  of  FEAR.  It  is  possible  that  in  industrial 
societies  knowledge  is  seen  as  a  way  to  reduce  uncertainty  and,  therefore, 
fear,  while  in  India  this  view  has  not  yet  become  important.  It  is  also 
possible  that  in  India,  with  the  extended  family,  one  does  not  experience 
loneliness  or  uneasiness  in  connection  with  fearful  circumstances,  while 
in  the  industrial  societies  there  are  signs  of  alienation  (i.e.,  loneliness, 
uneasiness). 

India  is  the  only  culture  where  a  demon,  excess  wealth,  and  lack  of 
manliness,  are  seen  as  antecedents  of  FEAR.  Fantasy  is  high  in  both  Greece 
and  India.  In  India,  excess  wealth,  in  the  form  of  gold,  may  cause  fear 
because  if  one  has  gold  the  government  may  confiscate  it  (Gold  Control  Order 
of  the  Government  of  India).  The  response  to  supernaturals  is  a  strong 
antecedent  in  India  and  to  some  extent  in  Greece,  Death  is  very  high  in 
Japan,  as  an  Important  antecedent  of  FEAR.  This  is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  political  situation  and  the  Japanese  concern  with  war  and  peace. 

In  all  cultures  fear  leads  to  flight,  panic ,  and  uneasiness.  But 
the  Americans,  Greeks,  and  Japanese  also  mention  freezing  (hesitation) 
to  which  the  Indians  significantly  disagree.  The  Americans  emphasize 
weakness  and  nervousness  as  a  consequent;  the  Greeks  failure ;  the 
Indians  a  bad  dream;  the  Japanese  shaking. 
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We  note  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Indiana  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Americans  and  the  Japanese  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  similar  to  each 
other  in  their  antecedent-consequent  meaning  of  this  concept,  though  the 
Greeks  are  also  similar  to  the  Americans.  This  obliquely  supports  Hebb 
and  Thompson's  (1954)  argument  that  culture  creates  a  protective  cocoon 
which  reduces  the  fear  that  man  may  experience.  Specifically,  if  know¬ 
ledge  is  equated  to  industrialization,  Hebb's  argument  would  be  translated 
into  "the  greater  the  knowledge,  the  lesser  the  fear."  In  America  and 
Japan  fear  is  caused  by  uncertainty  (Ignorance  and  the  unknown),  as  well 
as  by  the  conditions  of  "anomie"  (loneliness ,  .measlness)  while  in  Greece, 
and  to  an  even  larger  extent  in  India,  it  is  caused  by  supernatural  wants  such 
as  demons ,  and  fantasy.  The  consequences  are  physiological  in  America  and 
Japan,  and  indirect  in  Greece  and  India, 


Table  14 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  FEAR 
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Antecedents 


A  per. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

accidents 

20 

50 

49 

58 

blind  belief 

13 

19 

39 

38 

conscience 

27 

59 

26 

16 

• - 

T 

cowardice 

«£, 

93, 

58 

45 

crime 

14 

36 

69 

47 

'  ’  -* 

danger 

135. 

71 

68, 

96y 

darkness 

55 

32 

81 

56 

death 

31 

29 

37 

121, 

demon 

19 

12 

eo, 

39 

disease 

17 

43 

42 

33 

enemies 

28 

37 

45 

46 

— ”i 

excess  wealth 

1 

33 

103 , 

22 

fantasy 

22 

67 

78, 

33 

fearfulness 

47 

70. 

21. 

37 

hate 

34 

20 

13 

30 

, 

human  nature 

28 

45 

47 

34 

— i 

Ignorance 

105. 

57 

14 

84, 

lack  of 

139, 

81, 

65 

103, 

confidence 

lack  of 

24 

49 

zi 

il 

manliness 

lies 

25 

27 

59 

47 

— i 

—  , 

loneliness 

89, 

57 

65 

108, 

love 

9 

32 

13 

24 

i 

mental  disease 

6 

41 

21 

14 

nerves 

13 

52 

25 

11 

t 

—•» 

— 7 

pain 

66 

21 

21 

14 

i 

1 

past  life 

6 

47 

15 

10 

—“i 

1 

shock 

76, 

46 

37 

37 

superstition 

75 

37 

37 

10 

uneasiness 

80, 

59 

27 

J.22j 

unknown 

166, 

64 

30 

108, 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

bad  dream 

14 

23 

74, 

31 

black  magic 

2 

16 

47 

3 

cowardice 

39 

65 

54 

45 

crying 

22 

24 

54 

33 

death 

7 

18 

39 

19 

“1 

— i 

— i 

defeat 

31 

57 

67 

36 

enemies 

25 

24 

21 

45 

T 

-—7 

—■”1 

failure 

25 

!±> 

58 

28 

flight 

164, 

63 

137, 

128, 

fright 

105, 

33 

42 

31 

hatred 

35 

34 

33 

25 

— I 

hesita  Ion 

146, 

66 

30 

126, 

Illusions 

34 

66, 

66 

44 

inferiority 

25 

80, 

80, 

28 

complex 

* 

~1 

madness 

11 

40 

31 

25 

mental  worry 

118, 

63 

44 

22/ 

nervousness 

Zi< 

65 

50 

20 

no  faith 

50 

64 

43 

45 

nc>  unity 

40 

57 

68, 

39 

pain 

34 

35 

14 

11 

— F 

~~T 

panic 

101, 

104, 

22. 

48 

ruin 

20 

58 

53 

40 

shake 

16 

19 

19 

151, 

— 1 

stagnation 

12 

21 

19 

39 

suicide 

6 

33 

37 

9 

"i 

trouble 

22, 

31 

56 

1 il, 

turn  of  mind 

34 

36 

37 

84 

uneasiness 

134, 

108 

35 

1*1) 

weakness 

2L 

37 

46 

23 

*“l 
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Table  15 


The  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  FEAR  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

unknown 

cowardice 

excess  wealth 

unessiness 

lack  of  confidence 

lack  of  confidence 

fearfulnens 

death 

danger 

danger 

demon 

loneliness 

Ignorance 

fearfulness 

fantasy 

unknown 

loneliness 

fantasy 

lack  of  manliness 

lack  of  confidence 

cowardice 

crime 

danger 

uneasiness 

danger 

Ignorance 

shock 

superstition 

The  Top  Consequents 

hesitation 

uneasiness  •’ 

flight 

shake 

uneasiness 

panic 

panic 

uneasiness 

mental  worry 

inferiority  complex 

inferiority  complex 

flight 

fright 

failure 

bad  dream 

hesitation 

panic 

hesitation 

no  unity 

trouble 

trouble 

illusions 

mental  worry 

weakness 

nervousness 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based 

on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

*** 

*** 

A 

.56 

-.03 

.64 

*** 

* 

G  .53 

.13 

.41 

I  .34 

+ 

.41 

— 

.15 

J  .62 

.37 

.08 

... 

*  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  .001 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  uf  FEAR 

Ze  -1.61 

-1.90 

-1.82 

-2.20 

p  °«33 

-0.91 

1.01 

0.10 

ZA  -0.06 

A 

-0.96 

“0. 18 

-1.32 

C  0.72 

0.59 

0.98 

0.49 

C 


(traces  of  Freudl),  and  love  are  antecedents  of  laughter  in  all  cultures. 
However,  while  most  cultures  also  consider  tickling  a  good  antecedent,  it 
is  rejected  as  an  antecedent  in  Japan...  A  comical  event  is  also  not  likely 
to  lead  to  laughter  in  Japan.  Entertainment  is  significantly  high  as  an 
antecedent  only  in  Greece,  while  in  America  and  Japan  it  in  low. 

For  the  Japanese  LAUGHTER  is  very  highly  valued,  and  is  associated  with 
what  is  considered  most  desirable  »  fined,  such  as  joy,  happiness , 
humor , and  satisfaction,  rather  than  with  what  is  less  refined,  such  as 
tickling,  comical  events  and  entertainment. 

The  unique  consequents  of  1AUGUTER  for  the  Americans  are  noise,  for 
the  Greeks  tears ,  for  the  Indians  the  stimulation  to  others  to  laugh,  and 
for  the  Japanese  joy,  humor,  happy  feeling,  health,  love ,  and  peace. 

The  Indians  tend  to  emphasize  physical-tangible  antecedents  (chain 
reaction,  tickling)  while  the  Japanese  and  the  Americans  emphasize  pleasant 
mental  states  and  the  unexpected.  The  consequences  of  LAUGHTER  are  in 
India  again  tangible  (a  chain  reaction)  while  lr  Japan  there  is  i ?aln 
a  not  only  pleasant  but  also  a  refined  mental  state. 

Laughter  in  the  semantic  differentials  is  seen  as  good  and  active 
everywhere.  All  cultures  except  America  also  see  it  as  weak.  India  has  the 
most  conflict,  in  our  own  data,  but  this  may  be  because  the  same  word  means 
noth  'smile"  and  "laughter." 

It  is  notable,  that  on  the  antecedents  and  LAUGHTER  cultural  similarities 
are  substantial,  while  cultural  differences  are  minimal.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  is  not  as  true  for  the  consequences.  The  Indians  are  again  most 


idiosyncratic 


Table  16 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  LAUGHTER 
Antecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

a  peculiarity 

4G 

53 

51 

40 

anger 

1 

-I 

20 

47 

19 

booze 

60 

47 

36 

54 

calamity 

1 

21 

36 

2 

chain  reaction 

Id 

15 

Zi 

40 

entertainment 

22 

60 

59 

14 

children  s  play 

49 

45 

70, 

33 

freedom 

52 

41 

36 

45 

comical  event 

47 

42 

71 

2Q. 

fun 

95., 

79, 

59 

61 

contempt 

2 

8 

1 

36 

12 

1 

good  time 

96, 

2Z* 

36 

87 

entertainment 

24 

70. 

56 

22 

happiness 

125, 

57 

52 

21 

friends 

35 

15 

38 

54 

happy  feeling 

133 

59 

58 

102, 

fun 

79, 

47 

58 

31 

hate 

3 

18 

/ 

38 

9 

funny  ti ings 

21. 

74 

77, 

44 

health 

12 

52 

36 

21. 

good  mood 

46 

22. 

52 

41 

humor 

129, 

58 

65 

110 

good  time 

61 

49 

57 

S3 

joke  6 

46 

46 

50 

28 

happiness 

169, 

120, 

53 

112/ 

Joy 

22 

49 

41 

121, 

humo- 

122, 

95, 

64 

100 1 

laugh  to  death 

3 

-7 

54 

47 

6 
— t 

idiocy 

15 

33 

56 

s 

loneliness 

9 
- 1 

29 

46 

65 

insane  person 

0 

7 

64 

5 

love 

21 

46 

33 

72; 

irony 

16 

22 

47 

15 

mental  peace 

59 

63 

49 

57 

Jokes 

52 

64 

60 

40 

misunderstand¬ 

1 

47 

50 

4 

ing 

Joy 

131, 

114, 

43 

183, 

noise 

172, 

65 

61 

49 

love 

50 

45 

41 

70 

peace 

58 

40 

31 

100, 

nervous ne.  ' 

5 

22 

21 

2 

pleasantness 

67 

55 

60 

80, 

peace 

12 

37 

22 

65 

rest 

5 

48 

41 

39 

pleasant  things 

29 

I 

27 

22 

f 

77, 

satisfaction 

32 

40 

49 

63 

sadness 

3 

12 

12 

6 

shamefulness 

3 

40 

4.2 

48 

sarcasm 

27 

22 

36 

43 

sign  of  sorrow 

5 

19 

1  l 

46 

14 

satisfaction 

17 

15 

24 

90, 

stimulation  to 

others 

f 

— ! 

< 

to  laugh 

39 

41 

21. 

J3 

success 

15 

22 

24 

22 

stomach  ache 

4 

22 

39 

7 

—> 

the  unexpected 

22. 

21. 

46 

76, 

sympathy 

8 

—i 

40 

38 

9 

tickling 

61 

60 

21' 

22 

tears 

42 

Tli 

44 

46 

/ 

vacancy 

8 

17 

50 

29 

Table  17 

The  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  LAUGHTER  Presented 
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According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  T»»eir  Frequencies 


American 


happiness 

Joy 

humor 

funny  things 
fun 

the  unexpected 


noise 

happy  feeling 
humor 
happiness 
,4oy 

good  time 
fun 

pleasantness 


The  Top  Antecedents 
Greek  Indian 


happiness 

,ioy 

uaor 

the  unexpected 
funny  things 
entertainment 
good  mood 


tickling 
funny  things 
chain  reaction 
comical  event 
children's  play 


The  Top  Consequents 

good  time  stimulation  to 

others  to  laugh 

fun 

tears 


Japanese 

Joy 

happiness 

humor 

satisfaction 
pleasant  things 
the  unexpected 
love 


Joy 

humor 

happy  feeling 

peace 

health 

happiness 

good  time 

pleasantness 

love 


Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

— 

*** 

.90 

.36 

*** 

.76 

G 

*** 

.64 

— 

.36 

*** 

.69 

I 

.36 

.22 

— 

-.10 

J 

*** 

.67 

.48 

-.04 

— 

**  p 

<  .01 

***  p 

<  .001 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  LAUGHTER 

ZE 

0.84 

0.43 

0.61 

2.00 

0.42 

-0.77 

-1.38 

-0.89 

ZA 

1.42 

0.31 

1.49 

2.88 

C 

0.35 

0.24 

0.63 

0.12 
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Cultural  Differences  or.  Political-Individual  Concepts 

FREEDOM.  In  all  cu* cures  FREEDOM  is  valued,  but  in  Greece  and  Japan 
it  16  evaluated  more  highly  than  in  America,  and  in  India  the  evaluation 
is  relatively  low.  In  all  cultures  it  is  see**  as  potent  and  active, 
except  in  India  where  it  is  seen  as  passive. 

The  American  and  Japanese  antecedents  of  freedom  are  quite  similar 
(r  *  .91)  and  tend  to  emphasize  individual  freedom  (e.g,  faith,  equality, 
respect  for  humor  beings).  The  Greek  and  Indian  antecedents  of  freedom 
tend  to  be  similar  (r  =  .44)  and  to  emnhasize  the  social  or  collective 
aspects  of  the  concept  (e.g.  patriotism,  discipline). 

In  Japan  a  "democratic"  interpretation  of  this  concept  was  popularized 
by  the  Americans  after  the  war.  Before  the  war  FREEDOM  connoted 
"dissoluteness"  at  the  individual  level,  and  "anarchy"  at  the  societal  level. 
It  was  an  undesirable  concept.  Only  after  the  war  it  became  a  positive 
concept.  Thus,  it  it  not  surprising  that  the  Japanese  youth's  view  of 
FREEDOM  resembles  that  of  the  Americans.  An  older  Japanese  sample  would 
probably  have  given  different  results. 

"Discipline"  is  an  important  antecedent  in  India  and  Greece,  but  is 
is  significantly  low  in  Japan,  This  reflects  the  notion  that  to  achieve 
freedom  a  society  • .quires  discipline,  but  to  achieve  individual  freedom 
this  is  not  quite  as  Important.  Wealth  is  not  seen  as  an  actecedent  of 
freedom,  in  any  culture.  In  other  words,  FREEDOM  can  not  be  bought. 

Consistent  with  the  above  interpre-  ition  of  the  differences  in 
the  meaning  of  FREEDOM  are  the  cons^qven. t  of  this  concept.  The  American 
and  Japanese  consequents  are  similar  (r  «  .75)  and  emphasize  individual 
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states  (joy,  happiness,  responsibility,  well  being)  while  the  Greek  and 
Indian  consequents  emphasize  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  concept, 
such  as  democracy,  dlvillzation,  and  growth  of  civilization.  The  Greeks 
are  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  between  the  Indians  and  the  other  two 
cultures.  Another  important  contrast  can  be  seen  in  the  American  and 
Japanese  emphasis  on  responsibility  as  a  major  consequent  of  FREEDOM, 
while  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians  see  no  significant  connection  between 
these  concepts.  To  the  extent  that  "freedom  is  accompanied  by 
responsibility,"  both  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  social  responsibility  concept  of  self -regulated  individual 
freedom.  Hie  fact  that  the  Japanese  see  disorderly  society  as  signlflcantl 
dissociated  from  FREEDOM,  indicates  that  they  have  departed  from  the 
tradition  view  of  FREEDOM. 


Table  18 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  FREEDOM 


Antecedents 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Consequents 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

American 

10 

20 

34 

4 

abuse 

18 

20 

40 

31 

— I 

J 

f 

combat 

2 

39 

34 

9 

civilization 

59 

134 

60 

35 

“ « 

'  1 

courage 

70, 

51 

48 

100, 

courage 

39 

34 

50 

11 

democracy 

62 

115, 

57 

71 

crime 

14 

8 

35 

31 

~i 

discipline 

33 

64 

73, 

4 

degradation 

7 

14 

20 
— , 

14 

“  j 

equality 

111 

73 

40 

108, 

democracy 

50 

75’ 

21' 

30 

faith 

115, 

57 

49 

151, 

disorderly 

10 

30 

47 

29 

"■T 

society 

1 

freedom  of 
speech 

18 

—l 

38 

47 

10 

—1 

duty 

73. 

49 

58 

136, 

God 

58 

71 

47 

40 

educational 

10 

47 

43 

14 

facilities 

1 

instinct 

8 

25 

29 

20 

free  speech 

33 

79, 

54 

51 

n 

— T 

"*T 

liberation 

85, 

67, 

57 

104, 

growth  of 
civilization 

52 

2L 

52 

42 

love 

41 

35 

32 

55 

happiness 

102, 

I®. 

39 

151, 

love  of  freedom  39 

76, 

62 

54 

industrial 

2 

24 

55 

9 

production 

“ 

1 

—| 

money 

4 

-i 

21 

43 

1! 

irresponsibility  9 

19 

1 

57 

41 

patriotism 

47 

103, 

69, 

2 
— | 

joy 

88 

32 

46 

131, 

peace 

3u 

82, 

46 

85, 

knowledge 

27 

15 

34 

9 

-7 

peace  of  mind 

105 

38 

68. 

124, 

life 

98, 

Hi 

34 

32 

power 

20 

24 

37 

27 

love 

29 

39 

36 

33 

i 

1  "  , 

quarrel 

4 

12 

25 

5 

misuse 

15 

n 

56 

18 

1 

1 

f 

—1 

respect  for  human 

beings 

142, 

51 

63 

131, 

no  restrictions  28 

13 

64 

43 

respect  for 

154, 

21< 

52 

137, 

peace 

88, 

96, 

48 

113, 

individual 

restriction 

6 

15 

18 

18 

progress 

62 

103, 

56 

60 

”1 

— 1 

— i 

rights 

41 

34 

48 

44 

public  disorder  5 

15 

49 

23 

servitude 

4 

29 

43 

10 

respect 

58 

33 

41 

14 

-> 

“7 

, 

strength 

21' 

23 

— i 

66 

48 

responsibility  123, 

12 

54 

144, 

suppression 

1 

t 

14 

34 

21 

t 

rights 

100, 

43 

43 

80, 

tact 

4 

13 

65 

7 

satisfaction 

41 

20 

40 

21' 

— \ 

i 

"~rl 

the  constitution  32 

79, 

47 

65 

unity 

32 

40 

56 

13 
— 1 

unity 

lL 

28 

69 

12 

wealth 

15 

18 

41 

15 

— 1 

— J 

i 

1  "  ", 

—-n 

war 

11 

34 

4 

well  being 

72, 

107, 

45 

29 

1 

l 

i 

— I 

Table  19 
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The  Antecedent*  and  Consequents  of  FREEDOM  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedents 


A  aertcan 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

respect  for 

democracy 

discipline 

faith 

individual 

respect  for 

patriotism 

patriotism 

respect  for 

human  beings 

individual 

peace 

peace  of  mind 

faith 

respect  for 

respect  for 

individual 

human  beings 

equality 

peace  of  mind 

the  constitution 

peace  of  mind 

liberation 

love  of  freedom 

. 

equality 

courage 

liberation 

liberation 

strength 

courage 

peace 

responsibility 

The  Top  Consequents 

civilization  democracy 

happiness 

happiness 

well  being 

responsibility 

rights 

progress 

duty 

life 

growth  of 

Joy 

Joy 

civilization 

peace 

peace 

peace 

free  speech 

rights 

duty 

democracy 

satisfaction 

well  being 

happiness 

life 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

— — — 

** 

.51 

.42* 

**4 

.91 

G 

a* 

.46 

--- 

.44* 

** 

.46 

I 

.06 

.26 

— 

.25 

J 

*** 

.75 

.16 

.09 

— 

e 

p  <  .05 

»* 

P-  <  .  01 ' 

*•* 

p  <  .001 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  FREEDOM 

1.07 

1.49 

0.41 

1.59 

*P 

1.17 

1.23 

1.58 

0.34 

2a 

0.89 

1.16 

-0.76 

0.88 

C 

0.57 

0.27 

0.66 

0.48 
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PEACE.  This  is  a  universal  value,  though  it  is  evaluated  much  more 
highly  in  Japan  and  much  less  highly  in  Greece  than  it  is  in  America  or 
India.  It  is  a  potent,  but  passive  concept. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  pattern  of  results  obtained 
for  FREEDOM  and  that  obtained  for  PEACE.  Again,  Americans  and  Japanese 
generally  (r  =  .64)  agree  with  each  other  in  that  they  both  emphasize 
individualistic  antecedents  and  consequents  (r  =  .39)  of  PEACE,  while  the 
Greeks  and  the  Indians  agree  with  each  other  and  emphasize  societal 
consequents  (r  =  .45).  Specifically,  the  Americans  and  Japanese  emphasize 
antecedents  that  suggest  the  existance  of  appropriate  psychological  states, 
such  as  kindness,  cooperation,  understanding,  trust,  and  consequents  that 
sugg* st  serenity  (tranquility,  happiness,  joy,  etc.).  The  Greeks  and  the 
Indians  give  antecedents  that  suggest  political  or  societal  well-being 
(democracy,  brotherhood,  equality,  no  war,  disarmament,  and  unity) ;  and 
consequents  suggesting  states  of  general  social  well  being  (concordance , 
civilization,  progress,  increased  standard-of-living,  development,  and 
well  being). 

All  cultures  consider  FREEDOM  an  antecedent  of  PEACE,  and  this  may 
be  an  explanation  of  the  noticeable  similarity  in  the  patterns  of  results 
obtained  with  these  two  concepts.  In  addition,  both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Japanese  see  FREEDOM  as  a  consequent  of  PEACE.  Going  back  to  Table  19, 
we  note  that  PEACE  or  PEACE  OF  MIND  were  given  by  all  cultures  as  ante¬ 
cedents  of  FREEDOM,  and  PEACE  was  significantly  frequently  given  as  a 
consequent  of  FREEDOM  in  three  out  of  four  cultures.  Thus,  there  is  much 
evidence  that  the  two  concepts  are  seen  as  being  closely  interrelated  in 


all  cultures. 
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Turning  to  Table  20,  we  note  certain  antecedents  on  which  the  cultures 
give  some  unique  patterns.  Specifically,  "brotherhood"  is  an  antecedent 
in  America  and  Greece  and  not  in  Japan.  Perhaps  the  dominantly  non¬ 
religious  Japanese  see  PEACE  as  unrelated  to  a  concept  that  has  religious 
connotations,  such  as  brotherhood.  Contentment  is  not  an  antecedent  in 
Greece  although  it  is  relatively  high  in  the  other  cultures.  Perhaps 
the  Greeks  feel  that  contentment  will  lead  to  attacks  by  one's  neighbors, 
hence  to  war.  Cooperation  is  not  an  antecedent  in  India,  democracy  is  not 
in  America,  nor  is  disarmament.  Patience  is  irrelevant,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  but  very  important  according  to  the  Indians  and  unity  is  high 
for  the  Indians  and  low  for  the  Japanese.  In  summary,  the  Indians  seem  to 
stress  a  more  prag:oatic  approach  to  the  causes  of  peace,  such  as  disarmament, 
patience,  and  unity.  In  contrast,  the  Americans  and  Japanese  tend  to 
emphasize  a  more  idealistic  approach,  to  the  same  problem,  such  as 
cooperation,  justice  and  understanding.  This  may  be  partly  a  reaction 
to  the  Sinc-Indian  and  Pakistan-India  disputes.  The  Japanese  are  unique 
in  stressing  love,  trust  and  happiness,  as  antecedents  and  biightneBS, 
concordance  and  love  as  well  as  joy  and  freedom  as  conseauents.  It  is  as 
though  the  Japanese  subjects  were  reacting  to  the  preamble  of  the  Japanese 
constitution:  "We  desire  peace  for  all  time  and  are  deeply  conscious  of 

the  high  ideals  controlling  human  relationships  and  we  have  determined  to 
preserve  our  security  and  existance  trusting  in  the  justice  and  faith 
of  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world."  Thus,  the  antecedent-con¬ 
sequent  instrument,  together  with  the  semantic  differential,  reflect 
with  some  accuracy  the  bases  of  modern  Japanese  pacifism. 


Table  20 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  PEACE 
Antecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

brotherhood 

83, 

75 , 

44 

10 

aloneness 

5 

13 

23 

20 

1 

—  mJ 

f 

— i 

i 

— -> 

contentment 

92, 

25 
— 1 

41 

58 

brightness 

32 

17 

— i 

42 

112, 

cooperation 

121, 

47 

28 

110, 

civilization 

42 

128, 

22. 

61 

democracy 

14 

9§, 

68, 

35 

concordance 

58 

144, 

37 

109, 

disarmament 

n 

45 

no, 

27 

1 

development 

72, 

80, 

55 

32 

equality 

54 

73, 

46 

53 

enjoyment 

55 

27 

44 

37 

fear  of  death 

S 

12 

16 

15 

equality 

36 

39 

28 

39 

i 

l 

— I 

freedom 

69, 

134, 

85, 

90, 

freedom 

46 

79, 

43 

22) 

free  mind 

32 

62 

50 

42 

friendship 

si. 

53 

35 

32 

friends 

10 

21 

36 

12 

good  job 

2 

2,5 

26 

4 

— r 

— I 

— I 

— I 

— •> 

—i 

good  conduct 

20 

39 

44 

39 

happiness 

70, 

53 

76, 

136, 

good  relations 

40 

48 

50 

18 

honor 

25 

27 

28 

5 

• 

1 

— I 

“ 1 

good  will 

77, 

48 

34 

40 

Increase  in  standard 

of  living 

21 

99, 

96, 

43 

“7 

1 

happiness 

57 

55 

66 

104, 

joy 

46 

35 

1L 

100, 

honesty 

61 

54 

15 

63 

love 

48 

52 

40 

91,. 

justice 

74j 

76, 

37 

100 1 

no  worry 

39 

22 

-*-i 

51 

37 

kindness 

142, 

50 

59 

78 

pleasantness 

26 

17 

38 

11 

" 

— r 

— r 

— l 

knowledge 

19 

18 

34 

22 

progress 

44 

102, 

60 

39 

logic 

20 

59 

17 

12 

quietness 

47 

52 

95| 

39 

1 

love 

49 

57 

36 

125, 

relief 

29 

21 

39 

15 

-“1 

- ! 

— I 

no  war 

20 

58 

117, 

36 

security 

107, 

39 

64 

52 

observing 

23 

30 

56 

22 

serenity 

56 

41 

38 

60 

non-violence 

— I 

patience 

35 

27 

75, 

52 

stable  life 

42 

36 

52 

58 

self-determina 

-  12 

38 

58 

12 

tedium 

2 

8 

12 

29 

tion 

1 

—7 

“1 

i 

i 

1 

tranquility 

39 

19 

40 

16 

tolerance 

78, 

5 

46 

34 

““l 

■“i 

trust 

52 

28 

25 

no, 

tranquility 

127, 

49 

60 

91. 

understanding 

117, 

35 

53 

124, 

understanding 

65 

16 

38 

47 

unity 

45 

63 

89, 

25 

unity 

Rl. 

27 

40 

22 

— I 

war 

10 

14 

11 

23 

well  being 

54 

65, 

59 

41 

i 

— I 

— ! 

— j 

" 

work  succeed 

1 

31 

29 

3 

n 

i 

Table  21 
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The  Antecedents!. and  Consequents  of  PEAC'. 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


American 

Greek 

The  Top  Antecedents 

Indian 

Japanese 

kindness 

freedom 

no  war 

love 

cooperation 

democracy 

disarmament 

understanding 

understanding 

JUS  CiCW 

unity 

cooperation 

contentment 

brotherhood 

freedom 

trust 

brotherhood 

-quality 

patience 

happiness 

good  will 

democracy 

justice 

Justice 

freedom 

tranquility 

concordance 

The  Top  Consequents 

increase  in  standard 

freedom 

happiness 

security 

of  living 

civilization 

brightness 

friendship 

progress 

quietness 

concordance 

rinity 

increase  in 

happiness 

Joy 

tolerance 

standard  of 

living 

civilization 

love 

development 

development 

Joy 

tranquility 

happiness 

freedom 

freedom 

well  being 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 
(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below 

diagonal) 

A 

C 

I 

J 

A 

.22 

-.06 

*** 

+  .64 

G  .13 

— 

.38 

.27 

I  .33 

** 

.45 

— - 

-.03 

* 

* 

* 

J  .39 

.36 

.36 

*  p  <  .05 

**  p  <  .01 
***  p  <  .001 


Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  PEACE 

"e 

1.44 

0.93 

1.27 

2.01 

ZP 

0.75 

0.96 

0.43 

1.43 

-0.12 

-0.06 

0.89 

-0.47 

C  0.46 


0.28 


0.92 


0.86 
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Philosophical  Concepts 

TRUTH.  This  concept  is  positively  evaluated  in  all  cultures,  but 
more  so  in  the  two  Eastern  than  in  the  two  Western  cultui'es,  It  is  more 
potent  and  active  in  Greece  and  least  potent  as  well  as  passive  in  Japan. 

All  four  cultures  do  not  see  this  concept  in  Icb  philosophic  context 
(o.g.  to  understand  correctly  the  nature  of  reality),  but  rather  in  it«* 
interpersonal  context  of  "telling  the  truth."  All  cultures  see  personal 
morality  (integrity,  honesty,  sincerity,  trust)  as  an  antecedent  of  TRUTH. 

The  cultural  differences  in  the  antecedents  are  too  subtle  to  be  easily 
interpretable.  They  include  respect,  for  the  Americans,  but  not  for  the 
Japanese;  good  upbringing  and  devotion  to  God  for  the  Greeks,  but  not  for 
the  Japanese;  and  courage  and  love  for  the  Japanese  but  not  for  the  Indians, 
The  Indians  do  not  have  a  characteristic  pattern. 

The  consequents  of  TRUTH  in  all  cultures  may  be  described  as  "individual 
uplifting"  aid  satisfaction.  The  individual  improvement  is  particularly 
strong  in  America  where  almost  all  the  consequents  may  be  categorized  as 
individual  (courage,  self-confidence,  etc.).  In  the  other  three  cultures 
the  consequents  Include  some  societal  themes  (progress  of  society,  progress, 
which  in  Greece  is  a  societal  concept).  In  all  cultures  there  are  also 
themes  of  appreciation  by  others  (respect,  friendship,  fame)  and  in  Japan 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  aesthetic  satisfaction  (beauty). 

In  general,  TRUTH  appears  to  be  a  concept  on  which  all  cultureo  have 
relatively  similar  meanings  (most  intercorrelations  of  Table  23  are 
significant),  with  variations  in  emphases.  Hie  Japanese  are  unique  in  de¬ 
emphasizing  God-related  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  in  their  emphasis 
on  love  and  heaut^.  Truth  is  linked  with  poetry,  courage  and  scientific 
evidence  in  a  pattern  not  found  in  the  other  cultures. 


Table  22 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents 

Antecedents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

beautv 

34 

45 

36 

92 

“1 

-1 

} 

character 

75 

93, 

109, 

7 

courage 

65 

51 

48 

145, 

devotion  to  God  67 

100 1 

74 

4? 

expected  conductl6 

60 

81 

24 

— 1 

— > 

faith 

89 

62 

72 

108| 

fear 

3 

38 

64 

20 

~i 

— I 

friends 

34 

65 

45 

63 

— ! 

“7 

God 

79 

59 

70 

63 

good 

20 

57 

88 

49 

companionship 

“1 

1 

good  man 

61 

126, 

63 

45 

— 1 

good  upbringing  59 

138, 

80 

10 

habit 

1 

51 

59 

1 

8 

honesty 

197| 

123, 

103, 

167, 

integrity 

224. 

47 

122. 

no. 

intelligence 

23 

45 

47 

38 

Justice 

In?! 

71 

73 

186, 

kindness 

37 

36 

83 

29 

1 

— I 

* 

knowledge 

64 

28 

45 

40 

love 

86 

58 

58 

143, 

love  of  truth 

66 

143, 

95, 

148, 

morality 

33 

112, 

100. 

92 

peace 

10 

54 

60 

37 

reliance 

45 

34 

76 

49 

/ 

1 

— l 

respect 

154, 

88 

62 

40 

scientific 

30 

22 

42 

08 

evidence 

1 

i 

~1 

search 

16 

17 

66 

30 

sincerity 

ill. 

158, 

98, 

137, 

strength 

5 

31 

53 

27 

"“f 

— > 

trust 

129, 

75 

98, 

139, 

and  Consequents  of  TRUTH 


Consequent s 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

appreciation 
of  God 

51 

103, 

82 

24 

1 

beauty 

79 

42 

34 

130, 

f 

’"T 

courage 

97 

74 

73 

107, 

ffae 

3 

35 

99, 

13 

friends 

69* 

50* 

60 

53' 

friendship 

134, 

103, 

84 

120, 

God 

59 

62 

75 

42 

hate 

6 

13 

40 

20 

honesty 

151, 

106 

83 

104, 

honor 

61 

64 

87 

10 

! 

Joy 

11 

101, 

77 

95 

■11 

Justice 

169. 

109, 

101, 

138, 

knowledge 

63 

27 

49 

25 

1 

— 1 

1 

leadership 

8 

26 

ao 

15 

l 

— 1 

— n 

love 

96, 

84 

44 

161, 

morality 

120, 

87 

107, 

65 

no  hardship 

9 

64 

78 

13 

1 

— 1 

peace 

38 

48 

44 

89, 

< 

““"I 

"  r 

profit 

26 

38 

55 

18 

— I 

—"1 

progress 

34 

98, 

71 

96 

progress  of 
society 

87 

143, 

111, 

112, 

punishment 

3 

30 

31 

25 

—1 

—1 

relief 

22 

58 

50 

16 

— r 

— r 

respect 

160, 

85 

99, 

109, 

satisfaction 

107, 

97, 

60 

125, 

self- 

96. 

78 

71 

105, 

confidence 

sound  thoughts  82 

51 

2L 

115, 

success 

69 

114, 

76 

66 

trust 

183, 

78 

80 

209, 

wealth 

28 

18 

52 

11 

1 

1 

—) 

Table  23 
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The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  TRUTH  Presented 
According  to  the  Rani:  Order  of  iheir  Frequencies 


African 


integrity 

hones  cy 

justice 

respect 

trust 

sincerity 


Greek 

sincerity 
love  of  truth 
good  upbringing 
good  man 
honesty 
morality 
devotion  to  God 
character 


The  Top  Antecedent 

Indian 

integrity 

character 

honesty 

morality 

sincerity 

trust 

love  of  truth 


Japanese 


justice 

honep  ty 

love  of  truth 

courage 

love 

trust 

sincerity 

integrity 

faith 


The  Top  Consequents 


trust 

Justice 

respect 

honesty 

friendship 

morality 

satisfaction 

courage 

love 

self-confidence 


progress  of  society 

success 

justice 

honesty 

appreciation  of  God 
friendship 

joy 

progress 

satisfaction 


progress  of  society 

morality 

justice 

fame 

respect 

sound  thoughts 


trust 

love 

justice 

beauty 

satisfaction 

friendship 

sound  thoughts 

progress  of  society 

respect 

courage 

self-confidence 

honesty 

peace 


Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  end  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

G 

I 

J 

— 

* 

.37 

** 

.53 

*** 

.70 

*** 

.56 

— 

4* 

.51 

.29 

* 

o 

** 

.54 

— 

.24 

*** 

.  77 

** 

.55 

.15 

*  tp< 

.06- 

**  p  < 

.01 

***  p  < 

.001 

Affective  Meaning  Indites  of  TRUTH 

0.48 

0.69 

1.25 

1.20 

1.R2 

2.27 

1.18 

0.91 

0.23 

0.47 

0.44 

-0.57 

0.37 

0.40 

0.77 

0.32 

C 
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5ocletal  Control 

PUNISHMENT.  The  unttandardlzert  responses  of  the  Greeks  on  the  evaluative 
factor  of  the  remantic  differential  sh'3w  that  this  concept  is  seen  as  good 
by  them,  while  it  is  3een  as  bad  in  all  other  cultures.  On  the  standardized 
scores  it  is  cleat  that  the  two  Eastern  cultures  consider  it  much  more  "bad" 
then  do  the  two  Western  cultures.  It  is  "impotent"  in  Greece  and  most 
"potent"  in  India;  it  is  passive  all  around  the  world,  but  most  passive  in 
Japan. 

In  all  cultures  "defiance  of  law,"  "illegal  acts,"  and  "lawlessness" 
are  Important  antecedents  and  "regret"  and  "repentance"  are  Important 
consequents . 

The  Americans  are  uniaue  in  emphasizing  that  "naughtiness"  may  lead 
to  punishment.  We  suspect  that  this  concept  Is  not  easily  translatable 
into  other  languages. to  convey  the  same  connotation  in  non-English  cultures 
as  does  the  English  word  to  Americans.  The  Greeks  are  unique  in  their 
emphaals  of  "no  God"  as  an  antecedent.  The  Indians  are  unique  in  emphasizing 
"tb^ft,"  Japan  is  unique  because  it  de-emphasizes  antecedents  that  are 
quite  important  in  other  cultures.  Thus,  "bad  conduct,"  "conscience," 
"disobedience, "  and  "poverty"  are  significantly  low  in  Japan,  when  they 
have  8ubatantl'.l  frequencies  in  other  cultures.  The  dissociation  of 
defiance  of  law  and  disobedience  from  punishment  may  indicate  some  resistence 
of  the  Japanese  youths  to  tradition  and  the  status  quo.  Students,  such  as 
the  subjects  of  the  present  study,  often  engage  in  militant  student  move¬ 
ment  activities  which  defy  law  and  constitute  disobedience  to  established 


authority.  Most  of  the  participants  in  such  movements  may  not  accept  that 
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they  "disturb  the  peace"  even  though  they  are  quite  aware  that  they  defy 
law  and  disobey  authority.  It  is  probable  that  they  would  not  accept 
punishment  resulting  from  such  defiance  and  disobedience. 

The  consequents  of  PUNISHMENT  tend  to  be  correlated  (r  a  .57)  in 
America  and  Japan  and  suggest  guilt  (guilt,  introspection) ;  shame  appears 
to  be  the  dominant,  theme  in  Greece  and  India  (exemplification,  dishonor), 
though  both  types  of  themes  are  present  in  all  cultures.  Greece  is  unique 
in  that  it  emphasizes  positive  outcomes  of  PUNISHMENT  (justice,  reasonable¬ 
ness)  and  America  is  unique  in  emphasizing  the  non-acceptance  of  PUNISHMENT 
(resentment,  resistance).  The  positive  outcomes  emphasized  by  the  Greeks 
are  consistent  with  their  positive  evaluation  of  this  concept  on  the 
semantic  differential,  v/hile  tho  non-acceptance  theme  of  the  Americans 
appears  unrelated  to  their  'emantic  differential  Judgments.  The  Greek 
acceptance  of  PUNISHMENT  is  consistent  with  their  evaluation  of  the 
imposition  of  societal  controls  on  the  indi  idual  and  their  acceptance  of 
ingroup  authority  figures  (Triandis  and  Vassiliou,  I9G7),  The  Japanese 
also  accept  t  -nishment,  but  this  is  more  related  to  the  concepts  of 
correction  and  introspection,  while  the  Greek  acceptance  is  closer  to 
the  concept  of  the  Individual  needing  to  be  controlled  through  punishment. 


Table  2< 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  jf  PUNISHMENT 
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Antecedents 


Amer. 

Cre'rfk 

Ind. 

Japanese 

bad  conduct 

93, 

56 

75, 

18 

bad  deeds 

69 

64 

66 

92, 

conscience 

67 

49 

13 

22 

“7 

i 

crime 

149, 

52 

59 

£6, 

deceit 

41 

35 

55 

42 

defeat 

j.5 

23 

33 

12 

T 

“l 

definace  of  law  173, 

§3, 

77, 

68 

disobedience 

145, 

57 

80 

12 

| 

disturbance  of 

137; 

48 

36 

201. 

peace 

evil 

S3 

34 

to 

54 

exemplifi¬ 

27 

31 

40 

13 

cation 

-1 

— t 

hate 

20 

25 

32 

25 

—1 

— ■ • 

— i 

illegal  acts 

105, 

93, 

65 

95; 

1 amoral  acts 

48 

59 

48 

!£ 

laprisonssnt 

74 

20 

31 

4 

— i 

injustice 

84 

70, 

38 

114, 

law 

32 

25 

38 

55 

— J 

— I 

lawlessness 

111. 

64 

60 

38 

lie 

5 

32 

67 

37 

"1 

mistake 

29 

47 

36 

21 

— 1 

murder 

83 

41 

87, 

68 

naughtiness 

202, 

61 

67 

5 

—> 

no  God 

20 

69, 

34 

1 A 

pain 

14 

14 

15 

t 

1 

t 

! 

7 

■' 

poverty 

45 

26 

48 

14 

sin 

74 

43 

19 

80/ 

“* T 

.MM 

theft 

14 

21 

71, 

17 

t 

— i 

— 1 

transgression 

55 

55 

16 

—l 

22 

unfair  acts 

28 

69| 

53 

96; 

wrong 

62 

40 

38 

63 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Ja,  .nese 

anger 

57 

27 

42 

41 

change  of 

66 

83, 

58 

58 

behavior 

compliance 

40 

i 

103, 

35 

12 

contempt 

117, 

41 

44 

66 

correction 

126, 

54 

38 

104, 

crime 

43 

23 

29 

48 

■7 

— J 

— 1 

death 

7 

16 

49 

29 

dejection 

» 

71 

19 

46 

45 

dishonor 

141, 

39 

lb 

54 

exemplifi¬ 

100 

181, 

48 

59 

cation 

fear 

66 

2~ 

i 

67 

63 

guilt 

132, 

28 

64 

103, 

hardship 

68 

26 

8C, 

67 

hate 

54 

22* 

27 

21 

imprisonment 

61 

t 

51 

145, 

22 

introspection 

65 

16 

22 

145* 

justice 

81 

92, 

23 

— i 

66 

pain 

88 

38 

34 

27 

poverty 

7 

25 

54 

9 

reasonableness 

I  7 

88, 

35 

6 

~ ( 

MM. 

n 

reform 

92 

35 

45 

64 

regret 

121, 

114, 

41 

125< 

repentance 

67 

90, 

71., 

72. 

repetition  of 

19 

23 

54 

21 

error 

7 

f 

i 

resentment 

111, 

19 

61 

20 

resistance 

105 

24 

32 

r 

54 

1 

— r 

revenge 

53 

43 

48 

19 

sin 

23 

19 

34 

42 

— i 

wronged 

24 

23 

29 

42 

—J  — 
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Table  25 


The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  PUNISHMENT  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

naughtiness 

illegal  acts 

murder 

disturbance  of 
peace 

defiance  of  law  . 

defiance  of  law 

disobedience 

crime 

injustice 

defiance  of  lnw 

injustice 

disobedience 

no  God 

bad  conduct 

unfair  acts 

disturbance  of  peace 
lawlessness 
illegal  acts 
bad  conduct 

unfair  acts 

theft 

crime 

illegal  acts 
bad  deeds 
immoral  acts 
sin 

The  Top  Consequents 


dishonor 

exemplification 

imprisonment 

introspection 

guilt 

regret 

dishonor 

regret 

correction 

compliance 

hardship 

correction 

regret 

justice 

repentance 

guilt 

contempt 

repentance 

repontanee 

resentment 

reasonableness 

resistance 

change  of 
behavior 

exemplification 

reiorr 

Correlations 

Among  Cultures 

(Based 

on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

0 

I 

J 

A 

aaa 

.55 

• 

.39 

;3'o 

G  .20 

— 

a 

.39 

a 

.41 

I  .13 

-.01 

—  - 

.06 

aaa 

J  .57 

.13 

-.13 

_ _ 

*  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  .001 

Affective  Meaning  Indices  of  PUNISHMENT 


"e 

-1.26 

-0.51 

-1.54 

-1.68 

ZP 

-0.17 

-0.43 

0.87 

0.16 

ZA 

-0.29 

-0.08 

-0.57 

-0.85 

C 

0.77 

0.65 

1.03 

0.85 
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Social  Disruption 

CRIME.  ThiJ  concept  Is  a  dlsvalue  in  all  cultures,  particularly  In 
Greece,  It  Is  seen  as  potent  everywhere  except  In  Greece.  It  la  active 
In  America  aid  Japan  and  passive  in  Greece  and  India. 

The  American  and  the  Indian  antecedents  are  correlated  .39  and  involve 
specilic  crimes  (murder,  stealing)  while  the  other  two  cultures  emphasize  bad 
heredity  (criminal  instinct)  and  bad  environment,  (bad  company).  The  Greeks 
and  Indians  are  negatively  correlated  (  -.42)  because  of  large  disagreements 
on  the  importance  cf  criminal  instinct,  lack  of  food,  murder ,  and  poverty. 

All  cultures,  except  Iidiu,  cee  a  flaw  in  the  personality  (loss  of  control, 
anger,  hate)  as  iv  Jvant.  Poverty  is  seen  as  an  antecedent  of  crime  only 
in  America  and  India.  The  Greeks  are  significantly  low,  thur  emphasizing 
the  existing  environmental  pattern,  where  there  is  C  '<?r<?eau  poverty, 
but  a  low  •'rime  rate,  rurally,  “  ^  Indians  emphasis-  ..  t:  importance 
lack  of  food,  which  is  never  seen  as  important  by  the  ether  cultures. 
Significantly,  none  of  the  other  cultures  currently  have  serious  food 
problems.  It  is  also  notable  that  in  J&par.  lie  is  seen  as  a  crime,  while 
in  Greece  it  is  not.  Greeks  believe  thet  face-saving  lies  are  highly 
desirable,  and  at  any  rate  most  acceptable.  Significantly,  also  in  Greece, 
Murder  is  not  necessarily  seen  as  a  crime.  This  is  a  culture  where  killing 
"for  honor"  is  still  a  significant  cultural  value,  and  such  murders  would 
not  be  considered  crimes.  While  desire,  which  is  usually  negatively  evaluated 
in  Japan  with  regard  to  sexual  activities  cs  well  as  material  desires,  is 
associated  with  CRIME  only  in  Japan,  need  is  not  related  to  it.  Such  a 
view  appears  consistent  with  the  Japanese  version  of  3uddhist  stoicism. 
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Poverty  of  politics,  a  Japanese -genera ted  antecedent,  was  chosen  frequently 
only  In  Japan,  as  expected*  It  is  an  idiomatic  expression  suggesting  the 
in&dequancy  of  politics  to  Improve  the  country.  Robbery  and  atealing  are 
not  necessarily  seen  as  crimes  lu  Greece.  This  probably  reflects  the 
tradition  of  guerrilla  fighters  who  for  three  hundred  years  opposed  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  the  country.  These  guerrillas  were  called  "kleftal 
kai  armatoloi"  which  literally  means  "arms -carrying  thieves a  definition 
very  close  to  that  of  the  robber.  They  were  instrumental  in  liberating 
the  country  from  the  Turks,  and  hence  are  popular  heroes. 

A?.l  cultures  see  crime  followed  by  puninhment.  Hie  Americans  and  the 
Japanese  generally  view  the  consequents  in  personal  terras  (unhappiness , 
guilt,  sadness ,  agger,  fear)  and  also  emphasize  social  disorganization. 

The  Americans  and  the  Indiana  emphasize  social  retaliation  (dishonor, 
imprisonment,  execution,  bad  name).  The  Greeks  and  the  Japanese  also 
emphasize  the  dark  side  of  individual  life  (sin,  misery,  and  the  spoiling 
of  life),  which  result  from  crimes. 


Table  20 
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frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  CRIME 


Antecedents 

Auer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Consequents 

Amer. 

GreeU 

Ind. 

Japanese 

anger 

64 

Hi 

41 

56 

anger 

13 

26 

19 

77, 

Did  company 

59 

PL 

73 

PL 

bad  name 

25 

58 

PI' 

16 

character 

9 

39 

31 

29 

banishment 

11 

42 

21 

16 

i 

cheating 

59 

34 

90 

57 

contempt 

51 

64 

35 

48 

criminal 

60 

16 

®2j 

criminals 

58 

33 

32 

46 

instinct 

t 

desire 

58 

23 

58 

103. 

criminal  Is 

8 

40 

40 

12 

— r 

mm*  an1 

made  an  example  of 

— t 

disobedience 

51 

20 

G4 

13 

death 

3 

25 

25 

10 

i 

i 

"7 

1 

— l 

—1 

fear 

29 

23 

*1 

51 

destruction 

of  7 

56 

15 

6 

i 

— 1 

criminal 

i 

bate 

83, 

57 

26 

127, 

dishonesty 

98, 

92, 

19 

27 

» 

" 

— t 

“1 

heredity 

4 

30 

25 

"  i 

3 

— y 

dishonor 

119, 

33 

PI, 

54 

honor 

6 

50 

8 

20 

execution 

6 

37 

101, 

9 

Immorality 

53 

36 

40 

105, 

fear 

56 

36 

18 

I3,. 

— 1 

Inadequate 

53 

43 

42 

45 

fine 

4 

16 

PI 

5 

education 

— 1 

“ 

lack  of  nod 

14 

21 
— n 

68. 

25 

I 

guilt 

2£, 

41 

63 

48 

lie 

44 

29 

60 

2ii 

hate 

29 

37 

33 

65 

— t 

lose  of  control 

127 

22, 

33 

§i 

Imprisonment 

57 

47 

166, 

37 

low  .Intelligence  27 

48 

25 

46 

Insanity 

£ 

“ 1 

31 

17 

16 

mental  disease 

9 

46 

10 

12 

justice 

31 

53 

12 

26 

money 

t 

8 

46 

31 

53 

lack  of  respect  72. 

32 

48 

16 

murder 

125, 

2J_ 

121, 

64 

misery 

64 

68, 

35 

89, 

need 

Hi 

48 

62 

25 

pain 

48 

34 

17 

22 

perversity 

32 

47 

18 

3 

police 

19 

21 
— i 

29 

30 
— s 

poverty 

69, 

29 

77 

39 

punishment 

105. 

78. 

139, 

112, 

poverty  of 

8 

49 

18 

Hi 

reprenance 

21 

55 

25 

100, 

politics 

* 

* 

i 

— > 

revenge 

21 

21 

44 

55 

e  adnedd 

38 

24 

60 

88, 

robbery 

113, 

26 
— r 

PL 

33 

sin 

113 

69, 

62 

143, 

sex 

6 

53 

50 

29 

— ! 

speed 

4 

31 

49 

1 

social  disorder  140, 

39 

23 

117, 

stealing 

iiql 

27 

51. 

42* 

spoiling  of 

life  55 

108, 

45 

11 

uneasiness 

17 

77, 

38 

51 

unhappiness 

106, 

59 

46 

110) 

1 

Table  27 
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The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  CRIME  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

loss  of  control 

bad  company 

murder 

hate 

murder 

criminal  Instinct 

stealing 

immorality 

robbery 

uneasiness 

robbery 

desire 

stealing 

anger 

cheating 

bad  company 

hate 

revenge . 

poverty 

criminal  instinct 

revenge 

loss  of  control 

bad  company 

loss  of  control 

need 

poverty 

The  Top 

lack  of  food 

Consequents 

lie 

poverty  of  politics 

social  disorder 

spoiling  of  life 

imprisonment 

sin 

dishonor 

dishonesty 

punishment 

social  disorder 

unhappiness 

punishment 

execution 

punishment 

punishment 

sin 

dishonor 

unhappiness 

dishonesty 

misery 

bad  name 

repentance 

guilt 

lack  of  respect 

fine 

mieery 

sadness 

spoiling  of  life 
anger 

fear 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

G 

1 

J 

A 

- — 

.06 

*** 

.59 

* 

.42 

G 

* 

.40 

— 

* 

-.42 

.34 

I 

.22 

.07 

___ 

.04 

J 

*** 

.64 

.35 

.06 

— 

*  P 

<  .05 

t*  P 

<  .01 

***  P 

<  .001 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  CRIME 

"e 

-2.83 

-3.02 

-2.42 

-2.54 

"p 

0.51 

-0.55 

0.1* 

0.65 

ZA 

0.09 

-0.61 

-0.64 

0.41 

C 

0.50 

0.69 

0.92 

0.59 
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Achievement 

KNOWLEDGE ,  This  concept  is  a  universal  value  and  it  is  seen  as  very 
potent,  particularly  in  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Greeks  see 
it  as  very  active,  the  Indians  see  it  as  rather  passive. 

7.'ne  Tndie;i  semantic  differential  judgments  on  the  active -passive 
dime’^sion  are  reflected  in  the  Indian  antecedents  which  are  rather  passive. 
Only  schooling,  a  clear  mind,  and  necessity  are  listed  as  the  Indian 
antecedents-.  They  are  rather  passive.  According  to  Shanmugam,  clear 
mind  means  lack  of  confusion,  no  emotion,  or  "noise  in  the  system." 

This  contrasts  with  an  inquiring  mind  emphasized  by  the  other  three 
cultures.  We  also  note  the  emphasis  on  individual  motivation  (curiosity, 
will,  desire,  will  power)  in  the  other  three  cultures.  It  is  as  though 
the  Americans,  Greeks,  and  Japanese  emphasize  what  the  individual  has 
to  do  or  what  kind  of  a  psychological  state  he  must  actively  seek  in  order 
to  acquire  knowledge,  while  the  Indians  emphasize  that  all  that  is  needed 
ia  opportunity  (schooling)  and  an  open  mind.  We  further  note  that  the 
American  and  Japanese  antecedents  are  much  more  differentiated  than  the 
Indian,  The  Introspective  attainment  of  knowledge  is  apparently  seen  as 
possible  in  India  but  definitely  not  in  the  other  three  cultures  (see 
responses  to  aloneness.  Table  28),  Experience  is  seen  as  an  important 
antecedent  in  America  and  ..apan,  but  notin  Greece.  Ifenory  is  seen  as 
an  antecedent  of  average  importance  in  all  cultures  "xcept  Amexica. 

Possibly  the  American  emphar>.ls  on  creativity  rather  than  n/*morization 
of  materials  is  behind  this  response  pattern.  Kecesslty  leads  tc 
KN0WU5DGE  in  the  two  Eastern  cultures  and  does  no;  in  the  two  Western 


cultures  Travel  is  an  antecedent  of  average  importance  Jn  Greece  and 
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India  but  of  no  Importance  in  America  and  Japan.  This  could  reflect  the 
fact  that  one  can  learn  much  without  traveling  abroad  in  the  latter  two 
countries,  while  in  the  former  the  accepted  pattern  of  completion  of  one's 
education  requires  a  trip. 

For  the  Japanese,  the  various  achievement  raot.'ves  (effort,  experience, 
study)  and  the  closely  relevant  internal  (curiosity,  inquiring  mind,  will 
and  will  power)  and  external  (necessity)  factors  are  the  major  antecedents 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  strongly  motivated  to 
acquire  knowledge,  and  to  "catch  up  with  the  West." 

The  consequents  of  KNOWLEDGE  show  subJtantial  cultural  differences. 
Only  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  agree  (r  »  .63).  Hie  Indians  see 
KNOWLEDGE  as  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  status  (sense  of  superiority, 
power,  prestige,  famo,  good  job),  while  the  other  three  cultures  see  it  as 
leading  to  personal  Improvement  (easy  adjustment,  self-confidence,  good 
judgment,  and  calm  judgment  progress,  advancement).  The  Greeks  see  a 
substantial  societal  benefit  (progress,  peace ,  success ,  education). 

For  the  Japanese,  KNOWLEDGE  as  a  cause  of  personal  status  and  well¬ 
being  is  totally  rejected,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  significantly  low 
frequencies  of  power,  prestige,  respect,  fame,  good  job,  and  well  being. 
Instead  they  place  the  major  emphasis  on  progress  and  advancement  and  the 
factors  leading  to  them  (calm,  good  judgments,  easy  adjustment,  self- 
confidence  and  under standing).  Both  antecedents  and  consequents  taken  to¬ 
gether  suggest  that  the  Japanese  appear  to  maintain  the  traditional  values 
of  hard  work  in  order  to  achieve  progress  via  tk ?  acquisition  of  knowledge. 


Table  28 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  KNOWLEDGE 
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Antecedents 


Auer. 

Greek 

Ind« 

Japanese 

ability 

60 

12 

42 

48 

aloneness 

5 

11 

40 

9 

attention 

18 

51 

23 

19 

books 

21 

46 

55 

i 

33 

brains 

21 

51 

23 

52 

clear  mind 

J 

22 

49 

72, 

6 

common  scnue 

56* 

9 

65 

37 

curiosity 

92, 

— i 

43 

50 

88, 

desire 

105, 

79 

52 

67 

effort 

55 

56 

51 

76, 

endeavor 

41 

52 

51 

22, 

experience 

88, 

29 

49 

134, 

Rood  companions 

3 

61 

40 

7 

good  conduct 

1 

2 

32 

41 

1 

“  ■“ 

Inquiring  mind 

123, 

81, 

62 

160, 

Intelligence 

85. 

59 

64 

65 

memory 

20 

59 

32 

40 

motivation 

164, 

12 

24 

l 

34 

necessity 

18 

11 

68 

91. 

peace 

8 

61 

Id 

1 

'  ading 

23 

58 

43 

48 

schooling 

1 

25 

37 

76. 

2 

science 

/ 

18 

36 

58 

42 

study 

76, 

84 

52 

111, 

teaching 

20 

34 

31 

12 

—s 

~ 7 

travel 

14 

42 

64 

12 

— r 

1 

69, 

understanding 

115, 

30 

49 

mill 

24 

§!• 

43 

22/ 

will  power 

34 

104 

66 

109/ 

wisdom 

81, 

20 

37 

34 

“"1 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind, 

Japanese 

ability 

108, 

39 

58 

45 

advancement 

78, 

9 

60 

92 

aloneness 

3 

1 

13 

0 

9 

“i 

— i 

brains 

13 

60 

14 

21 

t 

— 1 

calm  judgment 

53 

30 

32 

133, 

character 

31 

46 

r 

culture 

33 

55 

15 

62, 

— r 

easy  adjustment  138, 

l  59 

50 

109, 

education 

57 

78 

31 

19 

— 1 

erudition 

13 

65 

17 

Z? 

fame 

1 

1 

35 

2 If 

17 

good  job 

4 

49 

75, 

I 

S 

good  judgment 

55 

67 

48 

138, 

intelligence 

58 

41 

29 

— i 

56 

Joy 

41 

37 

l6.' 

82, 

learning 

65 

32 

32 

30 
— ! 

peace 

44 

68, 

42 

s 

power 

26 
- 7 

24 

82, 

14 

prestige 

8 

— i 

36 

lit 

24 

1 

progress 

90, 

92 

66 

91/ 

religiosity 

11 

63 

20 

— 1 

1 

respect 

36 

54 

63 

13 

— i 

ruin 

4 

9 

52 

21 

~ 

~7 

self-confidence  112, 

Zi. 

39 

121, 

sense  of 

6 

32 

83> 

32 

superiority 

i 

success 

65 

73; 

40 

32 

understanding 

132, 

42 

50 

125/ 

well  being 

43 

42 

55 

17, 

wide  knowledge 

12 

*7 

9 

67 

— i 

~“i 

wisdom 

95 

56 

32 

44 

Table  29 
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The  Antecedents  and  Consequencesof  KNOWLEDGE  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

motivation 

inquiring  mind 

understanding 

desire 

curiosity 

experience 

intelligence 

w* adorn 

study 

wil'  power 
s '  ady 
’  ill 

inquiring  mind 
desire 

schooling 
clear  tiind 
necessity 

inquiring  mind 

experience 

study 

will  power 

necessity 

curiosity 

effort 

will 

understanding 

The  Top  Consequents 

easy  adjustment 

understanding 

self-confidence 

ability 

wisdom 

progress 

advancement 

progress 

education 

self-confidence 

success 

peace 

r  be  of 
>eriority 

HOT 

prestige 

fame 

Joy 

good  job 

good  Judgment 

calm  Judgment 
understanding 
self-confidence 
easy  adjustment 
advancement 

progress 

culture 

Joy 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

.00 

.04 

*** 

.55 

G  .32 

— 

.09 

a* 

.46 

1  -  01 

-.21 

— 

.28 

*** 

J  .63 

.13 

-.03 

—  ^  — 

**  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  .001 


Affective  Meaning  Indices  of  KNOWLEDGE 


^  1.17 

Zp  1.55 

Z.  -0.26 
A 


1.20 

1.01 

0.52 

2.46 

1.63 

1.00 

0.51 

-0.36 

-0.14 

0.35 

0.80 

0.50 

C  0.42 
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POWEil,  “nils  concept  is  a  strong  value  in  the  two  Western  countries, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  two  Eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Japan.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  potent  in  all  cultures  (this  is,  of  course,  tautological). 
Finally,  it  is  active  in  all  cultures,  except  India. 

Intelligence,  knowledge ,  leadership,  aai  strength  are  seen  an  impor¬ 
tant  antecedents  of  power  in  all  cultures.  The  Greeks  see  POWER  as 
acquired  through  competition  with  members  of  one's  outgroup  with  the  help 
of  one'B  friends.  The  Indians  are  unique  in  their  emphasis  of  physical 
as  well  as  psychological  power.  This  difference  in  points  of  view  results 
in  a  large  conflict  index  on  the  semantic  differential  judgments,  as  it 
should.  The  negative  evaluation  of  POWER  by  the  Japanese  is  reflected 
both  in  the  antecedents  (desire  to  rule,  dictatorship; )  and  the  con¬ 
sequents  (enemies ,  dictatorship). 

Both  Eastern  cultures  emphasize  some  negative  consequents  of  POWER 
(enemies .  dictatorship,  pressure).  All  cultures  emphasize  some  positive 
consequents  such  as  Influence,  pride ,  strength,  and  superiority.  The 
Greeks  contrast  with  the  Japanese  in  emphasizing  courage ,  glory,  success 
and  victory  while  the  Japanese  de-emphasize  them  as  consequents  of  POWER. 

The  Greeks  are  unique  in  their  emphasis  of  freedom,  glory,  self -conf idence , 

and  victory  as  consequents  of  POWER  while  the  other  three  cultures  see  weak 
connections  between  POWER  and  these  consequents.  The  Japanese  responses 
seem  to  have  been  conditioned  by  a  disillusionment  with  the  Japanese 
involvement  in  the  last  World  War  as  can  be  seen  by  the  responses  to  war 
as  a  consequent  of  POWER,  which  is  not  seen  as  such  .»  the  other  three 
cultures,  and  the  weak  relationship  between  the  concepts  POWER  and 
success  for  the  Japanese  sample. 
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It  appear  ,  clear  that  the  Japanese  perceive  as  the  dominant  source  of 
power  organization  (organization,  leadership) ,  wealth  (wealth,  money)  and 
collective  action  (dictatorship,  desire  to  rule,  force),  while  they  con¬ 
sider  as  the  major  results  of  power  regimentation  (control ,  influence, 
pressure  and  dictatorship)  and  conflict  (enemies,  struggle,  war?.  Also 
note  that  the  Japanese  dissociate  power  from  respect ,  success,  victory, 
freedom,  and  glory,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  consequents  in  other 
cultures.  Although  on  many  concepts  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese 
agree,  on  the  concept  of  power  there  is  considerable  disagreement.  While 
Americans  see  it  positively,  as  a  source  of  control,  influence,  superiority, 
and  pride ,  derived  from  knowledge,  leadership  and  strength,  the  Japanese 
reject  it  as  a  source  of  conflict  and  regimentation  resulting  from  dictator¬ 
ship  and  plutocracy. 


Table  30 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  POWER 
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Antecedents 


Aroer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

ability 

65 

63 

39 

82, 

competition 

48 

Zi, 

34 

& 

desire  to  rule 

23 

54 

42 

118, 

dictatorship 

32 

n 

58 

lilt 

eating  eggs 

2 

13 

45 

1 

endeavor 

1 

35 

104*1 

29 

t 

27 

exercise 

5 

§ii 

1 

51 

1 

5 

friends 

17 

69, 

40 

2 

force 

i 

59 

50 

53 

Mi 

guns 

15 

47 

Zi, 

14 

hard  work 

52* 

58 

57 

5 

heredity 

2 

15 

» 

27 

23 

0 

Influence 

64* 

61 

23 

instinct 

b 

32 

32 

41 

intelligence 

96, 

§Zr 

40 

50 

knowledge 

134, 

56 

35 

57 

leadership 

178, 

Zi 

34 

118, 

money 

37 

27 

55 

2±i 

■n 

muscles 

18 

44 

55 

52 

"1 

nutritious  food 

7 

43 

82, 

1 

organization 

65 

55 

39 

iii'j 

play 

0 

30 

32 

3 

1 

1 

preparation 

33 

15 

38 

3 

respect 

M, 

40* 

53 

49 

running 

7 

25 

31 

34 

self-confidence 

60 

Si', 

27 

63 

strength 

iZ?_, 

62 

90, 

114, 

unity 

54 

43 

Zi, 

35 

wealth 

54 

22 

68 

101, 

- 

T  ’ 

wrestling 

12 

36 

50 

23 

i 

— 1 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

control 

154, 

29 

43 

127) 

courage 

53 

si 

64 

26 
— > 

cruelty 

5 

~'t 

8 

33 

40 

17 

dew -ruction 

12 

41 

31 

dictatorship 

i 

11 

f 

11 

55 

103, 

r  ’  -  . 

“1 

egotism 

24 
— 1 

51 

4? 

51 

enemies 

42 

42 

80, 

Zi 

fear 

56 

27 

66 

59 

— I 

freedom 

10 

82 

22 

12 

— i 

— i 

— ) 

glory 

17 

Zi/ 

61 

31 

~ i 

) 

good  job 

4 

42 

29 

o 

< 

— , 

government 

14 

15 

30 

59 

— i 

i 

imposing  will 

95j 

Zi- 

26 

52 

influence 

154, 

49 

104 

Zil 

money 

13 

10 

52 

22 

—J 

— 1 

pressure 

43 

11 

“l 

64 

121, 

pride 

102 1 

101, 

52 

Zi/ 

respect 

Zi 

65 

51 

22 
— 1 

self-confidence 

60 

100, 

38 

41 

selfishness 

10 

18 

45 

64 

strength 

138, 

Zi, 

87, 

51/ 

struggle 

30 

38 

35 

63 

subservience 

46 

26 

39 

3G 

success 

76, 

100, 

51 

19 

1  1 

— i 

superiority 

131, 

85, 

Zi, 

83, 

vanity 

19 

— I 

18 

t 

52 

38 

victory 

33 

96, 

40 

29 

war 

8 

20 

20 

57 

r  1  a 

— k 

wealth 

31 

15 

39 

33 
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Table  31 

The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  POWER  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedent': 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

leadership 

endeavor 

strength 

desire  to  rule 

strength 

exercise 

nutritious  food 

leadership 

knowledge 

leadership 

guns 

dictatorship 

respect 

competition 

unity 

strength 

inte Lligence 

friends 

wealth 

organization 

Intelligence 

self-confidence 

The  Top  Consequents 

wealth 

force 

money 

competition 

ability 

control 

pride 

influence 

control 

influence 

self-confidence 

strength 

pressure 

strength 

success 

enemies 

dictatorship 

superiority 

victory 

superiority 

strength 

pride 

superiority 

superiority 

imposing  will 

courage 

enemies 

success 

freedom 

influence 

respect 

glory 

pride 

Imposing  will 
strength 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

.3b 

.13 

*** 

.57 

G  .42* 

— 

-.14 

.14 

*** 

I  .55 

.11 

~  - 

.08 

** 

J  .50 

-.23 

* 

o 

XT 

— 

*  p  <  .05 

**  p  <  .01 

•*<*  p  <  .001 

Zg  0.73 

Affective  Meaning 

0.69 

Indices  of  POWER 

0.11 

-0.94 

Z  1.81 

P 

1.67 

1.24 

0.69 

ZA  0.98 

A 

1.03 

-0.01 

0.79 

C  0.25 

0.18 

0.91 

0.68 

C 
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PROGRESS.  All  cultures  consider  this  concept  highly  desirable,  potent, 
and  active.  The  only  exception  are  the  Indiana  who  do  not  see  it  as  potent. 

All  cultures  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  the  proper  social 
conditions  for  PROGRESS  (cooperation)  and  the  appropriate  individual 
characteristics.  Hcwever,  what  is  an  appropriate  individual  characteristic 
differs  from  culture  to  culture.  Thus,  the  Americans  emphusize  ambition, 
driVe,  foresight ,  hard  work,  and  initiative;  the  Greeks  diligence,  honesty, 
and  will  power;  the  Indians  courage ,  enthusiasm,  and  hard  work;  the 
Japanese  enthusiasm,  will  power,  diligence  and  foresight.  In  addition, 
there  are  cultural  differences  in  the  emphases  on  the  proper  social 
conditions,  with  the  Greeks  emphasizing  peace,  and  the  Indians  unity, 
and  the  Japanese  research. 

Tho  Japanese  consider  certain  qualities  of  the  mind  (thinking,  Interested 
learning,  foresight  and  research)  and  will  power  as  Important  factors 
leading  to  PROGRESS,  in  addition  to  cooperation,  diligence  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Americans  on  the  other  hand  emphasize  motivational  concepts,  (drive, 
ambition,  leadership)  as  necessary  for  progress.  In  both  cultures  chance 
factors  (luck,  money)  are  discarded  as  irrelevant  to  progress. 

The  consequents  of  PROGRESS  are  again  either  social  (scientific 
development)  or  Individual  (satisfaction) .  All  cultures  emphasize  that 
knowledge  is  a  consequent.  The  Americans  contrast  with  the  Greeks  in 
seeing  a  connection  between  PROGRESS  and  achievement  and  expansion,  which 
the  Creeks  do  not;  the  Greeks  see  civilization,  good  name,  and  well  being, 
as  consequences;  the  Americans  do  not.  The  Indians  are  characterized  by 
emphasis  on  glory,  power,  and  wealth.  Thus,  they  see  PROGRESS  as  leading 
to  the  achievement  of  high  social  and  societal  status.  The  Japanese 
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are  unique  In  their  balanced  emphasis  of  a  variety  of  themes  and  their 
de-emphasis  of  money  and  well  being.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Japanese 
continuously  de-emphasizing  the  themes  of  tangible  concepts  such  as 
happiness,  glory  and  civilization,  as  consequences  of  progress.  Hie 
Japanese  resemble  the  Americans  in  their  emphasis  on  growth  (development, 
expansion,  improvement,  scientific  development)  and  de-emphasizing  of 
mechanical  innovations  (automation,  inventions  and  social  conventions 

(good  name).  Thus,  while  both  countries  are  similar  in  their  positive 
orientf*ion  towards  progress,  the  Japanese  are  more  introspective  and 
stoic. 


Table  32 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  PROGRESS 
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Antecedents 


Arner. 

Greek 

Xnd. 

Jap  .ese 

ability 

76 

67 

51 

58 

ambition 

174 

Ml . . 

43 

65 

90 

-1 

cooperation 

2oe; 

105; 

79 

209, 

courage 

H 

63 

150, 

60 

diligence 

92 

135, 

16 

116, 

drive 

195, 

42 

f 

42 

26 

education 

67 

103. 

f 

57 

28 

n_r" 

— r 

e  deavor 

54 

73 

63 

52 

enthusiasm 

89 

69 

143, 

261*, 

friends 

2 

16 

57 

14 

“i 

i 

— 1 

foresight 

114, 

31 

» 

70 

107 1 

good  conduct 

3 

82 

100, 

22 

—1 

hard  work 

116 

87 

103, 

33 

help  from 

13 

16 

73 

5 

others 

i 

honesty 

14 
— 1 

183, 

81 

41 

Improvement 

IS 

25 

64 

143, 

initiative 

198; 

56 

54 

53 

Interested 

35 

123, 

17 

131, 

learning 

1 

* 

invention 

79 

36 

56 

49 

knowledge 

83 

52 

62 

32 

luck 

6 

63 

35 

21 

money 

10 

1 

46 

114, 

n 

t 

peace 

IP 
— 1 

122, 

17 

23 

t 

research 

68 

34 

45 

150, 

—1 

i 

1 

seriousness 

22 

70 

45 

70 

— I 

strength 

17 

17 

161, 

31 

“"T 

— i 

study 

36 

50 

65 

32 

—n 

thinking 

64 

60 

43 

216, 

“I 

unity 

47 

87 

200, 

67 

' 

will  power 

80 

178, 

19 

118, 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

• 

•o 

a 

t-t 

Japanese 

ability 

29 

36 

48 

48 

— r 

“i 

l 

achievement 

250  , 

19 

68 

92 

affluence 

29 

24 

54 

55 

-1 

— r 

automation 

26 

20 

56 

15 

civilization 

44 

193, 

59 

158, 

convenience 

il 

30 

67 

S3 

— ( 

courage 

10 

69 

50 

23 

”1 

— r 

development 

279; 

93 

69 

213, 

expans ion 

114| 

18 

70 

167, 

friends 

17 

36 

67 

11 

glory 

8 

49 

124, 

108, 

good  name 

3 

99 

63 

18 
— i 

happiness 

36 

133, 

66 

114, 

improvement 

288; 

135, 

48 

i 

151, 

increasing 

37 

< 

21 

70 

39 

inventions 

31 

45 

75 

27 

knowledge 

101, 

116, 

104 

65 

money 

15 

» 

46 

74 

7 

moral  decline 

4 

11 

61 

27 

power 

18 

79 

103 

21* 

4 

respect 

16 

89 

60 

23 

satisfaction 

154/ 

HI. 

64 

183, 

scientific 

development 

263, 

191| 

85 

224, 

sorrow 

1 

14 

54 

15 

1  f 

speed 

17 

23 

71 

20 

“”T 

1 “ 

— ! 

success 

133 

69 

90 

116 1 

thrill  of  deeds  52 

91 

71 

91 

unfolding  of 
Intelligence 

54 

76 

64 

65 

wealth 

33 

29 

98, 

61 

well  being 

50 

152, 

72 

34 

i 


Table  3? 
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The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  PROGRESS  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedents 

American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

cooperation 

honesty 

unity 

enthusiasm 

initiative 

will  power 

strength 

thinking 

drive 

diligence 

courage 

cooperation 

ambition 

interested  learning 

enthusiasm 

research 

improvement 

peace 

money 

Improvement 

hard  work 

cooperation 

hard  work 

Interested  learning 

foresight 

education 

good  conduct 

will  power 

diligence 

V 

foresight 

The  Top  Consequents 

improvement 

civilization 

glory 

scientific  development 

development 

scientific  development 

scientific 

knowledge 

development 

development 

achievement 

well  being 

power 

satisfaction 

satisfaction 

improvement 

wealth 

expansion 

success 

happiness 

civilization 

expansion 

knowledge 

improvement 

knowledge 

satisfaction 

success 

good  name 

happiness 

glory 

Correlations  Amcng  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

— 

-.05 

-.17 

a 

.38 

G 

* 

.38 

— 

-.26 

.15 

I 

-.01 

.05 

— 

-.05 

J 

.77 

.53** 

.11 

.  a 

P 

<  .05 

P 

<  .01 

*** 

P 

<  .001 

Affective 

Meaning  Indices  of  PROGRESS 

0.80 

0.96 

0.82 

1.06 

1.23 

1.07 

-0.33 

1.12 

ZA 

1.27 

0„43 

0.94 

0.09 

C 


0.36 


0.27 


0.82 


0.53 
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SUCCESS,  This  Is  a  value  all  over  the  world.  It  Is  potent  and 
relatively  active. 

All  cultures  see  ability,  cooperation,  courage ,  effort,  patience, 
planning,  preparation,  and  will  power  either  strongly  or  somewhat 
related  to  SUCCESS.  Hie  Americans  contrast  with  the  Japanese  in  that 
they  mention  devotion  and  hard  work  while  the  latter  do  not.  In  terms 
of  the  overall  rankings,  the  Americans  see  hard  work  and  ability  as 
most  important,  while  the  Greeks  see  patience  and  will  power,  the 
Indians  tact  and  leadership,  and  the  Japanese  effort  and  will  power. 

Thus,  both  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  see  a  greater  connection 
between  individual  effort,  on  the  one  hand  and  success  on  the  other 
then  do  the  other  cultures;  the  Greeks  see  a  relationship  between  per¬ 
sistence  (patience,  will  power)  and  success;  and  the  Indians  between 
effective  social  relations  (tact,  leadership,  planning)  and  success. 

On  this  concept  the  Indians  seem  different  from  the  other  cultures. 
They  emphasize  social  factors  that  promote  SUCCESS,  as  well  as  a  huge 
army, leadership,  and  unity.  The  other  three  cultures  see  SUCCESS  as 
iependent  on  appropriate  individual  qualities. 

In  all  cultures  the  consequences  of  SUCCESS  are  happiness,  increased 

aspiration  level,  joy,  satisfaction,  and  Be If -confidence.  The  Americans 

are  very  high  in  their  emphasis  on  achievement,  ?  ride  and  respect,  on 

which  some  cultures  disagree.  The  Greeks  emphasize  love.  In  other  Is, 

in  Greece  SUCCESS  leads  to  greater  acceptance  -by  the  ingroup  (see 

Triandis  and  Vassillou,  1967).  The  Indians  emphasize  the  achievement 

of  status  (fame,  social  distinction,  prominence,  respect) .  The  Japanese 

are  quite  similar  to  the  Americans  (r  *  .79)  except  that  they  disregard 

status  (social  prominence  and  respect)  as  consequents  of  success.  The 

similarities  between  the  America;  end  the  Japanese  may  reflect  similar 
achievement  orientations  in  industrialized  free-enterprise  so»  ieties. 


Tab'ie  34 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  SUCCESS 
Antecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer,  Greek 

Ind. 

Japanc  :* 

ability 

104, 

31^ 

51 

113, 

achievement 

161; 

27 
— ! 

48 

11 

cooperation 

69 

69, 

62 

76, 

admiration 

20 

59 

54 

34 

' 

•““1 

courage 

33 

72, 

50 

71, 

courage 

12 

31 

30 

21 

“I 

- T 

devotion 

88, 

30 

54 

3 

egotism 

13 

32 

41 

12 

discipline 

35 

46 

z°. 

35 

envy 

14 

19 

— T 

36 

24 

effort 

96. 

81, 

54 

191, 

false  pride 

3 

22 

41 

18 

—  ’  ” 

— 

”1 

— 1 

endeavor 

34 

33 

60 

42 

fame 

8 

59 

83 j 

36 

failure 

1 

12 

42 

51 

freedom 

10 

51 

23 

8 

fortune 

13 

18 

41 

7 

friends 

9 

29 

20 

5 

— \ 

— 1 

1 

friends 

12 

26 

16 

5 

gladness 

29 

55 

J6 

88, 

1  "  i 

1 

- ' 

“I 

" 

happiness 

48 

40 

23 

4 

happiness 

95, 

2?il 

59 

IPS. 

hard  work 

108 

58 

61 

16 

Increased  aspiration 

( 

eve  1 

70 

74, 

56 

75, 

huge  army 

5 

12 

73, 

6 

Job 

10 

25 

28 

1 

— i 

MM 

inquiring  mind 

36 

£5 

28 

108. 

Job  success 

8 

63 

52 

4 

knowledge 

6i 

44 

15 
- } 

23 

Joy 

63 

56 

179/ 

leadership 

36 

13 

77, 

25 
— \ 

knowledge 

32 

31 

27 

15 

love 

28 

25 

16 

23 

love 

30 

11 

34 

0 

luck 

10 

39 

43 

44 

peace 

19 

45 

22 

14 

T . 

T 

t 

mciuey 

18 

29 

38 

4 

power 

9 

24 

49 

14 

patience 

84 

103, 

59 

126 

praise 

28 

41 

54 

35 

peace 

19 

56 

33 

3 

pride 

83 

34 

57 

11 

planning 

82, 

65 

73, 

49 

progress 

104 1 

59 

42 

101 1 

preparation 

75. 

49 

61 

53 

respect 

65 

49 

69, 

15 

progress 

55 

66, 

31 

63 

satisfaction 

147, 

74 

55 

169, 

research 

37 

32 

52 

67 

self-confidence  101, 

67 

51 

124, 

sincerity 

5." 

59 

40 

50 

social 

20 

64 

80 

8 

distinction 

1 

tact 

19 

18 

83  j 

41 

social 

57 

57 

73, 

16 

t 

prominence 

unity 

28 

42 

72 

45 

vanity 

4 

9 

58 

15 

1 

wealth 

22 

13 

22 

12 

wealth 

18 

21 

30 

17 

will  power 

61 

94 

40 

141, 

/ 

79 


Tablo  35 


The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  SUCCESS  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

hard  work 

ability 

effort 

devot ion 

patience 

planning 

preparation 


Or;  :k 

patience 

will  power 

ability 

effort 

courage 

cooperation 

progress 


Indian 

tact 

leadership 
hugh  army 
planning 
ui.ity 

discipline 


Japanese 


effort 

will  power 

patience 

ability 

inquiring  mind 

cooperation 

courage 


The  Top  Con sequel  ;s 


achievement  love 

satisfaction  happiness 

progress  increased 

aspiration  level 

aalf-conf idence 

happiness  satisfaction 

joy 

pride 

increased  aspiration 

level 

respect 


fame  joy 

social  distinction  satisfaction 

social  prominence  self-confidence 

respect  happiness 

progress 

gladness 

increased 

increased  aspiration 

level 

pride 

achievement 


Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

f. 

I 

J 

A 

— 

„  +** 

.65 

.19 

** 

.48 

G 

* 

.40 

— 

•9 

O 

a 

*** 

.74 

I 

.25 

* 

.41 

.14 

J 

*e* 

.79 

as 

.49 

.28 

— 

*  p  <  .05  . 

**  p  <  .01 

***  p  <  .001 

u  .  ^ 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  SUCCESS 

ZE 

1.05 

0.99 

0.42 

1.77 

ZP 

0.97 

1.17 

1,19 

1.61 

ZA 

0.09 

0.18 

-0.27 

0.61 

C  0.37 


0.21 


0.86 


0.44 
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WEALTH,  This  concept  is  a  value  in  America  and  Japan  but  not  in 
Greece  and  India.  It  is  very  poten:,  in  all  cultures.  The  two  Western 
cultures  see  it  as  active  and  the  two  Eastern  ps  passive. 

We  note.tha- . the  concept  is  highly  differentiated  in  America,  and 
to  some  extent  also  in  Japan.  However,  in  India  it  is  not  very  differ*  .jtiated 
(note  the  small  number  of  significant  Cs). 

In  all  cultures,  savings  and  success  are  antecedents  of  WEALTH. 

In  America  drive ,  education,  happiness ,  knowledge,  and  money  are  iro- 
porta'  c  ’ntecedents.  It  is  the  individual's  characteristics  (drive, 
education)  that  are  the  primary  determinants  of  WEALTH.  In  Greece  the 
emphasis  in  on  courage,  hard  work,  intelligence,  and  patience.  Again 
individual  characteristics  are  important,  but  they  are  a  different  set 
from  those  used  by  the  Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  emphasize 
ancestral  property,  the  capitalist  system,  earnings,  good  fortune,  and 
inheritance,  as  determinants  of  WEALTH.  The  Japanese  emphasize  the 
capitalist  system,  fortune ,  and  luck.  Health  is  not  seer,  as  an  antecedent 
of  WEALTH  by  the  Indians;  while  it  is  seen  as  such  in  the  two  highly 
industrialized  countries. 

'Qonerally  the.  Americans  stress  the  importance  of  both  individual 
education  (education,  inquiring  mind,  knowledge)  and  the  influence  of 
chance  (good  fortune)  and  previous  wealth  (money,  savings).  The  Greeks 
emphasize  psychological  conditions  (courage ,  inquiring  mind,  intelligence, 
patience),  ^ne  Indians  private  (earnings ,  savings ,  money)  and  institutional 
(ancestral  property,  capitalist  system,  inheritance)  sources  of  wealth 
coupled  with  chance  factors  (good  fortune,  luck).  The  Japanese  de- 
emphasize  education,  and  hardwork  and  focus  on  the  chance  factors  and 
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the  money-saving  effort.  This  reflects  some  unique  economic  conditions 
in  Japan,  where  the  inheritance  tax  rates  are  extremely  high  and  both 
education  and  hard  work  bear  little  relationship  to  the  accun  elation  of 
wealth.  Education  and  hard  work,  according  to  the  Japanese,  may  enrich 
one's  spiritual  wealth  but  certainly  not  one's  material  wealth.  Thus, 
wealth  depends  on  chance. 

The  slightly  negative  evaluation  of  WEALTH  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians 
is  reflected  in  the  high  importance  of  consequents  such  as  selfishness, 
fear  of  thieves,  and  arrogance,  in  these  cultures.  By  contrast  the  Americans 
give  only  good  consequents  and  the  Japanese  give  mostly  good  (with  the 
exception  of  vanity).  The  Americans  and  Greeks  and  also  the  Americans  and 
the  Japanese  share  many  As  and  Cs. 

Abundance,  enjoyment,  happiness ,  luxury,  power,  success,  and  well 
being  tend  to  be  high  as  consequents  of  WEALTH  in  all  cultures.  The  Americans 
also  emphasize  affluence,  but  the  Greeks  de-emphasize  it.  The  Americans 
and  the  Greeks  emphasize  comfort,  while  the  Japanese  de-emphasize  it. 

The  Greeks  emphasise  both  philanthropy  and  selfishness  as  consequents  of 
WEALTH.  The  Indians  are  unique  in  their  emphases  on  fear  of  thieves  and 
arrogance.  The  Japanese  are  unique  in  their  emphases  on  stability  and 
gorgeousness. 

Examination  of  the  Japanese  responses  to  WEALTH  leads  to  the  impression 
that  this  is  an  ambivalent  concept.  On  the  one  hand  it  leads  to  abundance, 
enjoyment,  happiness,  luxury,  satisfaction  and  stability  and  on  the  other 
to  desire,  power  (both  negative  concepts),  vanity  and  evil  thoughts.  It 
is  also  dissociated  from  comfort ,  prestige,  success  and  well  being. 

It  is  likely  that  WEALTH  conflicts  with  the  Japanese  traditional  positive 
evaluation  of  stoicism. 


Table  36 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  WEAI TO 
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Antecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

ancestral 

10 

21 

67 

19 

abundance 

100, 

50 

51 

135, 

property 

1 

business  profit 

31 

41 

53 

66 

affluence 

79, 

12 

37 

61 

capitalist 

41 

14 

84, 

94. 

arrogance 

14 

32 

73, 

18 

system 

i 

' 

f 

courage 

47 

?2, 

36 

68 

benevolence 

31 

63 

32 

10 

crime 

4 

14 

[ 

49 

10 

comfort 

101, 

89 

38 

19 

t 

deceit 

4 
— 1 

21 

42 

7 

decadence 

9 

17 

54 

19 

drive 

90 

17 

32 

9 

desire 

33 

30 

46 

112, 

earnings 

63 

18 

88 

65 

destruction 

6 

19 

36 

18 

"  ", 

™~[T  ’ 

**i 

“ 

i 

education 

80 

62 

33 

17 

enjoyment 

84, 

81 

42 

?6, 

endeavor 

24 

51 

30 

42 

evil  thoughts 

4 

17 

66 

50 

—i 

'  **  . 

fortune 

58 

25 

47 

107, 

fear  of  thieves  20 

38 

80, 

22 

good  fortune 

22, 

65 

74; 

62 

friends 

20 

25 

32 

10 

happiness 

85, 

30 

29 

— i 

67 

gorgeousness 

6 

"i 

27 

35 

78 

hard  work 

52 

87, 

32 

12 
— i 

happiness 

75; 

83 

44 

72 

health 

66, 

60 

25 

94, 

health 

15 

60 

30 

20 

' 

— 1 

. 

“  ", 

1 

— r 

high  Interest 

4 

15 

60 

12 

knowledge 

27 

37 

34 

8 

charges 

‘ 

t 

* 

Inheritance 

24 

51 

86, 

30 

love 

15 

29 

24 

18 

_ 

— 

t 

• 

— i 

Inquiring  mind 

65 

84 

26 
— I 

33 

luxury 

93 

100. 

39 

138, 

intelligence 

42 

107, 

31 

33 

misery 

11 

22 

50 

29 

knowledge 

82 

47 

28 

50 

philanthropy 

10 

88/ 

46 

24 

/ 

love 

58 

28 

t 

24 

4 

54 

power 

71, 

63 

78 

12j 

luck 

31 

60 

59 

90 

prestige 

65. 

37 

72, 

32 

marriage 

13 

27 

43 

5 

respect 

28 

28 

47 

4 

' 

—t 

I 

money 

65 , 

37 

80. 

62 

satisfaction 

119; 

82 

37 

99, 

patience 

46 

104, 

39 

66 

selfishness 

22 

62, 

56 

38 

power 

42 

28 

29 

57 

stability 

49 

39 

41 

106 

savings 

68, 

85, 

70, 

104, 

success 

112) 

83, 

50 

49 

stinginess 

2 

21 

59 

12 

unhappiness 

9 

25 

62 

23 

. 

— I 

4 

^“i 

— ! 

— ) 

success 

93, 

7 5, 

45 

131. 

vanity 

19 

34 

66 

81 

theft 

5 

17 

40 

9 

well  being 

97, 

85, 

45 

35 

Table  37 
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The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  WEALTH  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

success 

Intelligence 

earnings 

success 

drive 

patience 

inheritance 

fortune 

happiness 

hard  work 

capitalist  system 

savings 

knowledge 

savings 

money 

capitalist  system 

education 

inquiring  mind 

good  fortune 

health 

good  fortune 

courage 

savings 

luck 

savings 

inquiring  mind 
health 

success 

ancestral  property 

money 

The  Top  Consequents 

satisfaction 

luxury 

fear  of  thieves 

luxury 

success 

comfort 

power 

abundance 

comfort 

well  being 

arrogance 

desire 

abundance 

success 

prestige 

stability 

well  being 

philanthropy 

satisfaction 

luxury 

selfishness 

vanity 

enjoyment 

enjoyment 

affluence 

power 

happiness 

gorgeousness 

power 

prestige 

happiness 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and 

Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

A  — 

.37* 

-.20 

** 

.52 

*** 

G  .69 

— 

-.25 

.28 

I  -.11 

-.13 

— 

.17 

** 

J  .51 

.27 

.01 

— 

*  p  <  ,05 

p  <  .01 

- 

***  p  <  .001 

. 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  WEALTH 

Z_  O.dl 

£ t 

-0.30 

-0.27 

0.80 

Zp  1.11 

0.82 

0.60 

1.28 

ZA  -0.13 

A 

-0.91 

0.66 

1.05 

C  0.41 


0.41 


0.82 


0.51 
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Non -Achievement 

DEATH.  All  cultures  see  this  concept  as  "bad"  and  passive.  The 
two  Western  cultures  also  see  it  as  weak;  while  the  two  Eastern  cultures 
see  it  as  potent. 

The  antecedents  of  DEATH  show  much  similarity  across  cultures,  excel t 
that  the  Indians  agree  very  little  with  the  other  cultures.  A.ll  cultures 
see  a  substantial  connection  between  accident,  illness,  murder,  old  age, 
suicide  and  war  on  the  one  hand  and  DEATH  on  the  other.  However,  there  are 
also  some  cultural  differences.  Thus,  the  affluent  Americans  emphasize  life 
but  de-emphasize  hunger ,  dlspalr,  and  decrepitude,  as  an  antecedent  of  death, 
while  the  Greeks  emphasize  carelessness  and  decrepitude  and  the  Indians 
old  age,  hardship,  disgust  with  life,  and  gun.  The  Japanese  stress  length 
of  life,  bad  luck  and  decrepitude. 

Again,  the  Japanese  display  their  neglect  of  relig. on-related  antecedents 
(no  religion,  sin)  and  they  emphasize  not  only  the  common  antecedents  of 
death  (murder,  accident,  war),  but  also  self -produced  causes  (despair, 
suicide)  and  causes  beyond  one's  control  (bad  luck,  length  of  life).  The 
latter  antecedent  Is  clearly  Japanese,  and  equivalent  to  "living  out  the 
whole  of  one's  alloted  span  of  life  under  the  Heaven's  will,"  which  is 
traceable  to  the  ancient  Chinese  concept  of  the  "lifespan.” 

The  consequents  of  DEATH  also  show  some  cross-cultural  similarities. 
Burial,  funeral,  loss  of  loved  ones,  oblivion,  sorrow,  and  suffering  are 
given  the  samples  of  all  the  cultures  in  substantial  frequencies,  though 
the  required  significance  levels  are  not  always  reached  in  all  cultures. 

On  the  other  hand,  loneliness  and  extinction  are  particularly  high  in  the 
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two  industrialized  societies,  family  breakdown  and  joy  of  enemies  are 
emphasised  by  the  Greeks,  and  dejection  by  the  Indians, 

The  Americans  are  unique  in  their  emphasis  on  decrease  in  population. 
The  Greeks  are  unique  in  their  emphases  on  family  breakdown  and  joy  of 
enemies.  In  order  to  understand  the  Greek  responses  it  is  necessary  to 
know  about  the  importance  of  the  struggle  between  ingroups  and  outgroups 
in  Greece  (see  Triandls  and  Vassiliou,  1967)  which  suggests  that  out¬ 
group  members  may  be  pleased  with  t»«e  death  of  a  member  of  the  ingroup. 

Although  the  Japanese  are  non-religious,  the  pattern  of  their  responses 
seems  to  conform  to  their  version  of  Buddhist  tradition  which  emphasizes 
the  shift  from  "existence"  to  "nothingness"  (separation  of  body  and  sou.,, 
extinction,  oblivion).  Consequently,  various  psychological  states  (fear, 
loneliness,  vacant  mood,  sorrow)  become  important  and  indicate  an  un- 
retrlevable  loss  of  those  who  stay  behind. 

Death  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  but  even  such  a  fundamental  concept 
reflects  the  unique  social,  economic,  and  religious  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  four  societies  under  study. 


Table  38 
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Antecedents 

accident 
bad  luck 
carelessness 

crime 

decrepitude 

despair 

disgust  with 
life 

drunkenness 

exhaustion 

external  wound 

failure 

fear 

gun 

hardship 

hate 

hunger 

illness 

incident 

length  of  life 

life 

murder 

no  religion 

no  will 

old  age 

quarrel 

sin 

sorrow 

suicide 

thirst 

wer 


Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  DEATH 


Consequents 


Amer, 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

22. 

85< 

64 

71, 

burial 

64, 

51 

Bj 

63 

19 

50 

53 

78, 

crying 

50 

61 

42 

8 

17 

69 

26 

48 

decrease  In 

61^ 

53 

47 

3? 

* 

opoulation 

50 

61 

22 

57 

dejection 

9 

18 

69, 

49 

■ 

— r 

12 

68, 

32 

78, 

deliverance 

40 

49 

42 

9 

16 

54 

28 

81, 

disgust 

8 

18 

39 

21 

. 

— i 

n 

i 

— 1 

38 

46 

73. 

47 

eternal  life 

38 

56 

34 

66 

3 

20 

30 

5 

extinction 

62, 

30 

40 

17 

60 

32 

56 

family  break¬ 

13 

72, 

44 

16 

down 

1 

—1 

8 

32 

20 

3 

fear 

24 

20 

50 

100, 

31 

24 

73 

30 

funeral 

68 

76, 

67, 

58 

~~i 

. 

17 

31 

34 

17 

going  to 

22 

25 

40 

29 

— 1 

heaven 

' 

— r 

9 

28 

73, 

6 

going  to  hell 

10 

15 

34 

4 

“l 

14 

51 

89/ 

31 

grave 

54 

46 

42 

52 

33 

29 

26 

28 

hardship 

16 

28 

64 

25 

“ 

_1 

— r 

— 1 

— . 

10 

30 

55 

51 

joy  of  enemies 

12 

15., 

42 

3 

34 

73 

86 

54 

loneliness 

69, 

54 

38 

101, 

26 

71 

29 

21 

loss  of  loved 

60 

59 

47 

ones 

51 

30 

36 

136, 

new  birth 

27 

29 

39 

64 

■ 

~ T 

67 

35 

31 

52 

nothingness 

54 

42 

32 

48 

135, 

66. 

86, 

100. 

oblivioa 

§2' 

59 

60 

127, 

47 

34 

38 

U, 

pain 

IS 

39 

44. 

17 

—1 

— l 

43 

28 

IS 

36 

peace 

31 

31 

15 

15 

' 1 

i 

1 

— i 

54 

79 

67 

57 

rebirth 

29 

25 

57 

43 

“ 

' 

— 1 

1 

22 

54 

1 

ruin 

7 

65 

49 

48 

38 

24 

44 

25 

separation  of 

50 

62 

82, 

72, 

• 

— 1 

body  and  soul 

11 

29 

25 

32 

sorrow 

55 

57 

51 

132, 

t 

— j 

115 

47 

88 

100, 

suffering 

52 

Sir 

90/ 

55 

2 

12 

42 

9 

sympathy 

32 

50 

21 

19 

—1 

"7 

146, 

99, 

59 

162. 

vacant  mood 

25 

50 

41 

Table  39 
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The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  DEATH  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

war 

war 

hardship 

war 

murder 

accident 

suicide 

length  of  life 

suicide 

old  age 

illness 

murder 

accident 

illness 

murder 

suicide 

life 

incident 

failure 

despair 

'sarelessness 

disgust  with  life 

bad  luck 

decrepitude 

gun 

decrepitude 

murder 

old  age 

accident 

The 

Top  Consequents 

oblivion 

suffering 

suffering 

sorrow 

loneliness 

funeral 

separation  of 
body  and  sou) 

oblivion 

funeral 

family  break¬ 
down 

loneliness 

loss  of  loved 

joy  of  enemies 

burial 

fear 

ones 

b  rial 

dejection 

vacan,  mood 

extinction 

funeral 

separation  of  body  and 
soul 

decrease  in 
population 

extinction 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

-- 

.52** 

* 

.39 

*+* 

.71 

G 

* 

.43 

— 

.24 

*** 

.60 

I 

.27 

.32 

— - 

.23 

J 

**• 

,53 

.13 

.30 

— 

* 

p"<  .05 

-  ** 

P  <  .01 

*** 

p  <  .001 

• 

Affective 

Meaning  Indices  of  DEATH 

*> 

-1.93 

-2.25 

-1.65 

-1.64 

ZP 

-0.47 

-0.59 

0.74 

0.37 

ZA 

-2.87 

-1.66 

-1.19 

-1.89 

C 

0.67 

0.48 

1.05 

0.79 
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DEFEAT.  This  concept  is  negatively  evaluated  in  all  cultures.  It 
is  seen  as  impotent  and  passive  in  the  two  Western  cultures  as  well  as 
in  Japan,  and  potent  and  passive  in  India. 

Lack  of  confidence  and  motivation  (no  desire,  g-lvlng  up,  apathy) 
as  well  as  weaknesses  and  mismanagement  are  important  antecedents  in 
America.  All  cultures  agree  that  either  no  preparation  or  no  planning 
may  lead  to  DEFEAT.  Treason  is  not  an  antecedent  in  America,  while  it 
is  in  the  other  three  cultures,  The  Greeks  emphasize  superficiality 
and  ineptitude  as  well  as  illness.  These  are  flaws  of  the  individual,  but 
not  of  individual  motivation.  The  Indians  see  DEFEAT  in  its  politics- 
societal  context— small  army,  lack  of  arms,  etc. 

The  Japanese  emphasize  both  physiological  and  psychological  causes 
of  defeat  (illness ;  giving  up,  lack  of  confidence,  no  enthusiasm,  and  no 
perseverance),  while  they  under-emphasize  indications  of  insufficient 
ability  (lack  of  power,  inferiority).  The  Americans  contrast  with  the 
Japanese  in  their  emphasis  on  inferiority.  The  Japanese  educational 
system  is  highly  competitive  and  gives  voune  people  much  opportunity 
to  experience  defeat.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  meaning  of  this 
word  can  best  be  seen,  and  this  explains  the  reason  why  illness  is  such 
an  important  antecedent. 

The  consequents  are  everywhere  disappointment  aDJ  discouragement . 

The  Americans  also  emphasize  failure,  sorrow,  and  trying  again.  The 
Greeks  emphasize  destruction  (as  has  so  often  occurred  in  their  turbulent 
history  as  a  consequence  of  defeat,.  The  Indians  emphasize  defamation 


and  ridicule 
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The  American  view  of  DEFEAT  may  refelct  the  fact  that  America  was 
not  defeated  in  war.  The  view  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  three 
cultures,  ir.  that  treason  is  under -emphasized.  It  is  known  that  after 
a  defeat  the  moat  "popular"  explanation  which  reduces  cognitive  dissonance 
is  treason.  It  might  be  that  when  a  country  has  not  gone  through  such 
an  experience  it  does  not  develop  the  cognitive  norms  that  are  typical  of 
other  countries.  The  consequents  of  DEFEAT  in  America  seem  to  be 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  devastating.  There  is  a  note 
of  optimism.  The  Greeks  see  destruction —  a  more  devastating  consequent; 
the  Indians,  loss  of  status.  The  Japanese  emphasize  not  only  the  poor 
sequents  of  defeat  (disappointment ,  eadness,  sorrow)  but  also  intro¬ 
spection,  trying  again  and  driving  force  for  progress.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Japanese  see  defeat  as  a  temporary  state  of  affairs,  and  a  natural 
event  in  the  ever-present  process  of  trial  and  error,  as  well  as  an 
important  basis  for  future  progress.  Quick  recovery  after  the  second 
World  War  and  the  ’’great  leap  forward"  in  economic  activity  may  ..ave 
conditioned  this  meaning  of  DEFEAT. 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  DEFEAT 
Antecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Jp.panese 

accident 

5 

19 

26 

31 

ar.ger 

36 

24 

38 

30 

apathy 

110 

14 

25 

.15 

20 

41 

28 

30 

. 

i 

r 

i 

1  “ 

— 1 

bad  luck 

21 

36 

55 

36 

death 

10 

23 

23 

18 

i 

1 

—“i 

i 

* 

c»"wardlce 

22 

63 

58 

45 

deformation 

17 

29 

!| 

7 

failure 

73, 

38 

48 

40 

degradation 

ZL 

51 

21' 

33 

faithfulness 

4 

75, 

18 

7 

depression 

78, 

28 

’ 

97/ 

35 

fear 

17 

38 

61 

49 

despair 

99, 

57 

42 

54 

giving  up 

121, 

25_ 

29 

121, 

destruction 

43 

86/ 

48 

27 

guilt 

7 

18 

22 

19 

difficulty 

44 

56 

65 

39 

hate 

9 

20 

31 

17 

disappoint- 

130, 

83, 

43 

100) 

t 

men. 

illness 

38 

80 

38 

126 

discourage¬ 

ment 

108, 

73, 

61 

64 

ineptitude 

53 

74; 

25 

55 

dishonor 

66 

53 

|| 

34 

inferiority 

86, 

58 

36 

26 

I 

driving  force 
for  progress 

42 

46 

3G 

91, 

lack  of  arms 

10 

27 

68 

18 

failure 

111, 

70, 

45 

15 

' 

'  ' 

— l 

— > 

lack  of 

103, 

44 

58 

92 

fear 

15 

25 

22 

18 

confidence 

— 1 

—I 

i 

( 

lack  of  endeavor  41 

52 

53 

63 

fight 

13 

62 

54 

11 

lack  of  power 

35 

48 

45 

17 

hate 

12 

32 

27 

29 

t 

—i 

— f 

lack  or  unity 

57 

69/ 

53 

44 

inferiori  !y 
complex 

rr 

t 

56 

62 

63 

mismanagement 

84, 

41 

84, 

38 

introspection 

45 

18 

19 

160, 

— I 

; 

no  desire 

127  , 

35 

29 

52 

misery 

51 

48 

58 

108, 

no  enthusiasm 

56 

63 

51 

§s, 

nothing 

34 

15 

16 

30 

‘“7 

“ 1 

no  perseverauce 

Z£ 

80, 

53 

73, 

remorse' 

35 

48 

34 

96, 

no  plan 

57 

21, 

85j 

96, 

revenge 

32 

57 

30 

49 

no  preparation 

39 

35 

7 3 

61 

ridicule 

31 

45 

93, 

15 

powerlessness 

55 

52 

43 

60 

sadness 

76, 

40 

68, 

Z3. 

small  army 

3 

23 

93, 

1 

servitude 

10 

54 

23 

21 

'  ' 

i 

i 

— ! 

— i 

stoppiJ  ■» 

24 

8 

15 

e 

shock 

7 

54 

21 

23 

< 

1 

/ 

— ■ 

~T 

— 1 

superficiality 

28 

85, 

26 

I 

79, 

sorrow 

89, 

42 

50 

120, 

treason 

14 

70, 

89, 

§1 

stagnation 

12 

45 

26 
— 1 

13 

/ 

weakness 

76, 

37 

60 

41 

trying  again 

99, 

55 

33 

94, 
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Table  41 

The  Antecedent*  and  Consequences  of  DEFEAT  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

no  desire 

superficiality 

small  army 

illness 

giving  up 

illness 

treason 

giving  up 

apathy 

no  perservance 

no  plan 

no  plan 

lack  of  confidence 

faithfulness 

mismanagement 

lack  of  confidence 

inferiority 

ineptit .de 

no  preparation 

10  enthusiasm 

mismanage ment 

no  plan 

lack  of  arms 

treason 

no  perseverance 

treason 

superficiality 

weakness 

lack  of  unity 

no  perserverance 

failure 

The  Top  Consequents 

disappointment 

destruction 

deformation 

introspection 

failure 

disappointment 

dishonor 

sorrow 

discouragement 

discouragement 

depression 

misery 

despair 

failure 

ridicule 

disappointment 

trying  again 

degradation 

remora*? 

sorrow 

sadness 

trying  again 

depression 

driving  force 

for  progress 

sadness 

sadness 

degradation 

inferiority 

complex 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based 

on  Antecedents  above 

and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

,00 

-.09 

* 

.37 

* 

** 

0  .44 

— 

.13 

.51 

I  .23 

.12 

— 

.15 

J  .43* 

.02 

-.14 

— 

*  p  <  .05 

*.♦  p  <  .01 

***  p  <  .001 

“ 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  DEFEAT 

h  -1-62 

-2.24 

-1.78 

-1.95 

Zp  -0.30 

-0.71 

0.35 

-0.56 

Z.  -0.39 

A 

-1.51 

-1.17 

-1.21 

C  1.01 

0.74 

0.87 

0.67 
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Social  Relations 

LOVE.  This  is  positively  evaluated,  potent,  and  active  in  all  cultures. 

The  only  exception  is  a  low  value  on  potency  in  India. 

In  all  cultures,  affection  and  trust  are  antecedents  of  LOVE.  America 
and  Japan  have  a  number  of  common  antecedents:  beauty,  happiness ,  joy, 
aad  kindness,  are  emphasized  by  both  cultures.  The  Greeks  are  unique  in 
emphasizing;  devotion  tc  God,  good  conduct,  morality,  niceness, and  sex-love. 

The  Iudi&ns  are  unique  in  emphasizing  the  connection  between  girl  and  LOVE. 
Devotion  to  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  love,  in  Japan,  where  love  is 
associated  with  positive  interpersonal  emotions  (affection,  goodwill,  kind¬ 
ness,  joy,  happiness,  trust, )  and  is  rather  non-sexual,  with  an  emphasis  on 
family,  and  a  de -emphasis  on  Bexual  drive,  sex  love  and  girl. 

The  consequents  of  LOVE  include  friends,  happiness,  and  jo--  in  most 
cultures.  Tor  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  they  are  highly  intercorrelated 
(r  =  ,78)  and  include  an  emphasis  on  companionship  and  trust.  Concern  for 
others ,  saciif ice,  and  goodness  are  mentioned  by  the  Americans;  marriage 
by  the  Greeks  and  Indians;  children  by  the  Greeks.  The  Indians  are  unique 
in  emphasizing  that  sorrow  is  a  consequent  of  LOVE.  Hie  Japanese  emphasize 
the  connection  between  1X)VE  and  desirable  states  (happiness,  joy,  trust, 
companionship,  friends) ,  but  see  it  as  a  state  that  is  short-lived  and  frail,  as 
is  suggested  from  the  emphasis  on  disappointment  and  emptiness  ana  the  de- 
emphasis  jn  eternity. 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  end  Consequents  of  LOV£ 
Antecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

admiration 

62 

54 

64 

13 

bad  workmanship  0 

39 

23 

1 

affection 

161. 

70, 

93 

i!9, 

calamity 

2 

11 

53 

6 

beauty 

67, 

37 

78, 

98, 

'**  ildren 

21_’ 

68 

56 

2A 

\ 

cooperation 

28 

24 

46 

23 

companionship 

121. 

35 

62 

72, 

devotion  to 

God  48 

Zi» 

24 

27 

concern  for 

102, 

22 

33 

27 

i 

i 

others 

/ 

, 

education 

0 

28 

37 

7 

concordance 

40 

87 

33 

56 

“7 

* 

emotions 

57 

i.1 

33 

111 

crime 

0 

17 
— r 

30 

7 

faith 

86, 

44 

8 

■“] 

disappointment 

52 

43 

59 

71, 

family 

50 

56 

34 

79| 

emptiness 

1 

15 

18 

34 

friends 

27 

25 

55 

49 

eternity 

18 

18 

46 

23 

“7 

- ? 

1 

— t 

1 

girl 

40 

49 

92, 

24 

friends 

186 

135, 

76, 

145, 

good  conduct 

6 

~f 

§2/ 

65 

29 
— r 

fein 

19 

1 

27 

“T 

22 
— I 

4 

“7 

goodness 

54 

65 

37 

22 
— 1 

goodness 

69, 

51 

43 

31 

good  will 

27 
— 1 

24 
— j 

38 

110, 

happiness 

183, 

121. 

58 

168, 

happiness 

104, 

53 

48 

23 

hatred 

2 

15 

46 

16 
— r 

Instinct 

15 

1 

15 

21 
— ) 

51 

Joy 

105, 

79, 

61 

170, 

Joy 

2h 

30 

40 

77, 

lust 

6 

24 

1 

59 

39 

kindness 

126, 

32 

46 

77, 

madness 

1 

1 

16 
- ! 

51 

14 

I 

leniency 

6 

11 

23 

I 

61 

marriage 

43 

79, 

Z6, 

53 

loveliness 

14 

14 

— “J 

57 

30 

painfulness 

4 
— \ 

15 

55 

42 

morality 

24 

68/ 

49 

16 

peace 

44 

70 

62 

104, 

niceness 

27 

1 

Ilf 

28 
— 1 

18 

t 

progress 

23 
— I 

Zi 

50 

51 

obedience 

6 

39 

54 

5 

1 

prostitution 

1 

19 

1 

53 

3 

presence  of 

mate  18 

6 

49 

51 

respect 

Hi, 

47 

30 

41 

politeness 

2 

73, 

30 
— I 

14 
"  1 

sacrifice 

81/ 

47 

54 

27 

J 

respect 

101, 

51 

43 

65 

sex 

32 

44 

94/ 

39 

sex  love 

30 

84, 

49 

30 

sorrow 

4 

9 

68, 

21 

sexual  drive 

18 

23 

46 

12 

suicide 

1 

18 

24 

6 

' 

— r 

1 

i 

'■ 

trust 

138) 

76, 

53 

170 

trust 

106, 

57 

29 

127, 

wealth 

3 

15 

56 

3 

truth 

56 

68, 

60 

Zi' 

I 
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Table  43 

The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  LOVE  Presented 
According  to  tie  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

affection 

sex  love 

affection 

trust 

trust 

good  conduct 

firl 

affection 

kindness 

niceness 

beauty 

emotions 

happiness 

trust 

good  will 

respect 

devotion  to  God 

beauty 

Joy 

po. lteness 

happiness 

faith 

affection 

family 

beauty 

faith 

Joy 

morality 

kindness 

The  Top  Consequents 

friends 

friends 

aex 

Joy 

happiness 

happiness 

friends 

happiness 

companionship 

Joy 

marriage 

friends 

respect 

marriage 

sorrow 

trust 

trust 

progress 

peace 

Joy 

children 

companship 

concern  for  others 

truth 

disappointment 

sacrifice 

goodness 

truth 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents 

above  and  Consequents 

below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

.33 

.34 

*** 

.67 

„  *** 

G  .76 

— 

.09 

.06 

I  .22 

.37 

—  - 

.17 

*** 

*** 

J  .78 

.79 

.35 

— 

p  <  .001 

Affective  Meaning 

of  Indices  of  LOVE 

Zg  1.38 

1.13 

0.37 

1.32 

Zp  1.93 

2.0? 

-0.31 

0.72 

Z„  0.89 

A 

1,64 

0.14 

0.84 

C  0.34 

0.39 

0.94 

0.35 
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RESPECT.  This  concept  is  good,  strong,  and  passive  in  all  cultur-  , 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks  who  see  it  as  active. 

All  cultures  see  morality  as  an  antecedent  of  RESPECT.  The  Creeks, 
Indians,  and  Japanese  differ  from  the  Americans  in  that  they  rnphasize 
rathe,  ordinary  behaviors  or  characteristics  as  leading  to  RESPECT.  Thus, 
behavior  with  decorum,  and  sincerity  lead  to  RESPECT  in  those  three  cultures. 
The  Americans  are  unique  in  their  over-emphasis  of  extraordinary  behaviors 
or  characteristics  as  antecedents  of  RESPECT,  Thus,  loyalty,  admiration, 
courage ,  and  honor,  are  important.  The  Greeks  are  unique  in  their  over¬ 
emphasis  on  behavior  with  decorum  good  breading,  and  good  conduct.  They 
emphasize  that  if  one  behaves  properly  he  is  respected  by  his  Ingroup. 

The  Indians  are  unique  in  emphasizing  that  respect  for  leaders  is  an  ante¬ 
cedent  of  RESPECT.  The  Japanese  are  unique  in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  good  deeds  and  personality  in  getting  RESPECT.  Old  age  1b  an  antecedent 
of  RESPECT  only  in  the  less  industrialized  societies  (Greece  and  India). 

All  cultures  have  very  simJ  nr  consequents  of  RESPECT. 

Honor  is  a  universal  consequent  of  respect.  Status  and  trust  are  also 
generally  given  as  consequents  of  RESPECT,  The  Americans  and  Japanese 
also  emphasize  friendship;  the  Americans  and  the  Greeks  emphasize  the 
return  of  respect.  RESPECT  leads  to  success  and  trust  in  Greece,  to  fame 
and  power  in  India,  and  to  worship  and  love  in  Japan. 

The  major  cultural  difference  appears  to  be  wie  rather  exalted  view 
of  RESPEC.  in  America,  which  iB  not  shared  by  the  other  three  cultures 
Americans  treat  other  people  fairly,  but  RESPECT  requires  some  extraordinary 
achievement,  unusual  courage,  or  the  presence  of  some  other  basis  of  honor. 
The  N/ther  three  cultures  see  RESPECT  as  an  ordinary  consequence  of  normal 
living.  As  long  as  a  person  does  what  he  is  expected  to  do  he  receives 
respect  and  then  he  is  treated  fairly.  The  consequents  of  RESPECT  are 
rather  similar  across  the  four  cultures. 
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Table  44 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  RESMSCT 
Antecedents  Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

Amer. 

Greek 

Ind, 

Japanese 

a dt# ration 

94 

27 

56 

28 

admiration 

no, 

34 

67 

67 

behavior  with 

33 

147. 

70 

8ll 

a  pupil 

5 

25 

10 

20 

decorum 

J 

i 

/ 

brains 

16 

32 

38 

38 

disappointment 

9 

12 

19 

20 

• 

“I 

~7 

7 

— n 

courage 

126 

22 

76, 

21 

endeavor 

13 

19 

51 

25 
- 1 

endeavor 

7 

18 
- \ 

3C 

25 

envy 

t 

19 

16 

45 

63 

excellence 

53 

18 

41 

56' 

fame 

12 

31 

2£l 

49 

"  , 

— r 

fear 

21 

11 

13 

8 

friendship 

93, 

62 

40 

81, 

friendship 

93 

31 

37 

38 

good  character 

48 

68, 

49 

23 

' - ' 

•"T 

good  breading 

n 

105 

22 

5 

good  name 

42 

80. 

61 

53 

good  character 

93, 

83 

72 

33 

help 

26 

37 

23 

43 

good  conduct 

ii 

82 

53 

48 

honor 

255 , 

110, 

123, 

129/ 

good  deed 

7 

49 

57 

98  , 

knowledge 

31 

17 

53 

20 

greatness 

-7L 

20 

13, 

98, 

liking 

62 

56 

48 

59 

honor 

92, 

44 

51 

27 

love 

60 

63 

54 

84/ 

knowledge 

47 

24 

32 

50 

money 

3 

20 

26 

2 

love 

95/ 

68L 

52 

§1 

obedience 

37 

59 

54 

62 

loyalty 

121, 

34 

45 

57 

pence 

33 

51 

22 

53 

money 

4 

10 

25 

4 

politeness 

2? 

63 

53 

44 

morality 

98, 

114. 

144, 

132 , 

position 

23 

55 

66 

22 

r 

old  age 

14 

"  t 

11 

97 

25 

power 

17 

14 

1 

22./ 

35 

personality 

19 

38 

35 

114, 

progress 

61 

65 

53 

48 

power 

46 

38 

39 

61 

recognition  of 
superiority 

65 

55 

52 

63 

respect  for 

30 

49 

82, 

24 

return  of 

74 

92 

51 

27 

leaders 

respect 

i 

self-respect 

121, 

97. 

58 

41 

self-satis¬ 

33 

48 

17 

31 

faction 

i 

sincerity 

56 

73. 

74, 

104, 

status 

Z 5f 

22; 

21/ 

47 

superiority 

16 

50 

22 

20 
— 1 

success 

49 

66j 

46 

26 

trust 

110 

40 

45 

122, 

trust 

130, 

66 , 

54 

152/ 

vanity 

12 

13 

21 

16 

j 

— 

“ T 

— i 

worship 

11 

21 

40 

113/ 

1  ’■ 

—7 
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Table  45 

The  Antecedent  and  Consequences  of  RESPECT  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


Americun 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

loyalty 

behavior  with 
decorum 

morality 

morality 

self-respect 

old  age 

trust 

trust 

morality 

respect  for  leaders 

personality 

morality 

good  breathing 

courage 

sincerity 

love 

self-respect 

sincerity 

good  deed 

admiration 

greatness 

greatness 

friendship 

old  age 

good  character 

behavior  with 
decorum 

good  character 

sincerity 

behavior  with 
decorum 

honor 

greatness 

love 

The  Top  Consequents 

love 

courage 

honor 

honor 

honor 

trust 

trust 

return  of  respect 

status 

honor 

admiration 

good  name 

fame 

worship 

frie  dshlp 

status 

power 

love 

status 

return  o  espect 

good  character 
success 

trust 

friendship 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents  below  diagonal) 


A 

G 

I 

J 

A 

— 

.04 

.34 

.32 

*** 

* 

G 

.70 

— 

.49 

.21 

*** 

** 

.47’ 

I 

.65 

.51 

— 

*** 

* 

* 

J 

.67 

.33 

.42 

— 

*  p  <  .05 

•  **  P  <  .01 

***  .  P  <  .001 

i 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  RESPECT 

"e 

1.00 

0.81 

0.98 

0.97 

ZP 

1.36 

1.14 

0.32 

0.98 

ZA 

-0.49 

0.66 

-0.27 

-0.82 

C 

0.21 

0.37 

0.85 

0  =  59 
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SYMPATHY.  This  concept  is  a  universal  value,  particularly  in  the  East. 
It  Js  seen  as  potent  and  active  in  all  cultures  except  America  where  it  is 
seen  as  weak  and  passive. 

TTiere  is  a  distinction  between  the  common  American  meaning  of  sympathy, 
which  connotes  pity,  and  the  primary  meaning  of  this  concept  which  is 
defined  as  the  "quality  of  being  affected  by  the  state  of  the  other  with 
feelings  correspondent  in  kind  '  (Britannlca  Dictionary).  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Britannica  Dictionary  gives  pity  as  a  third  choice  and  the 
above  definition  as  the  first  choice,  it  appears  that  Americans  think  of 
pity  and  compassion  rather  than  similarity  of  affect,  when  they  think  of 
SYMPATHY.  Care,  compassion,  pity,  concern,  love,  and  emotion  are  the 
important  American  antecedents  of  SYMPATHY.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  think  of  the  primary  definition,  since  goodness,  good  character, 
trust ,  good  behavior,  and  admiration  are  their  preferred  antecedents. 

The  Indians  think  of  tangible  objects  of  pity  (beggars,  poverty,  hardship, 
deplorable  conditions,  illness)  but  they  also  feel  that  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  show  sympathy  toward  those  who  follow  the  principles  of 
non-violence.  For  the  Japanese,  compassion  and  pity  are  indicated  by  the 
same  word.  However,  both  definitions  of  the  concept  are  present,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  presence  of  pity,  deplorable  conditions,  and  care  on  the 
one  hand  and  same  experience  on  the  other. 

The  consequents  of  SYMPATHY  universally  include  bonds ,  help,  and  offer 
of  help.  As  expected  from  the  analysis  of  the  antecedents,  in  which  the 
Greeks  are  different  from  the  other  three  cultures,  we  see  a  more  reciprocal 
set  of  consequents  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  (friendship,  trust ,  love, 
respect ,  and  admiration)  and  more  unilateral  consequents  in  the  case  of  the 
other  cultures . (compass ion ,  care ,  sorrow,  pity,  and  charity) . 


Table  46 

Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  SYMPATHY 
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Antecedents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind, 

Japanese 

admiration 

13 

92 

20 

7 

agreement 

15 

35 

17 

19 

beauty 

2 

50 

11 

9 

beggary 

38 

7 

142' 

62 

care 

136, 

30 

41 

91 

compassion 

131 

54 

39 

147  , 

concern 

91 

66 

70; 

39 

death 

51 

14 

79. 

30 

— r 

defeat 

20 

6 

25 

64 

deplorable 

24 

19 

113 

101, 

conditions 

emotion 

69 

44 

17 

54 

feeling 

129, 

57 

t 

27 

63 

good  behavior 

4 

111 

32 

18 

good  character 

48 

124 

27 

63 

good  looks 

1 

35 

13 

6 

goodness 

46 

164, 

67 

36 

hardship 

52 

18 

91, 

66 

illness 

42 

9 

I 

78 

13 

inferior  othrvs 

8 

7 

15 

44 

kindness 

50 

68, 

71 

43 

love 

71 

103 

20 
— > 

Hi 

nonviolence 

1 

23 

79 

7 

Pity 

104 

22 

31 

93, 

poverty 

14 

23 

110, 

18 
— "7 

sadness 

61 

10 

11' 

77, 

same  experience 

44 

13 

53 

Si- 

sense  of 

5 

17 

6_ 

35 

superiority 

t 

trust 

13 

x 

112 

16 

22 

understanding 

129 

58 

55 

90, 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

admiration 

22 

66, 

53 

39 

bonds 

81, 

91, 

91„ 

146, 

care 

119, 

38 

45 

72, 

charity 

41 

28 
— r 

137, 

53 

compassion 

137, 

55 

28 

64 

conduct 

12 

61 

53 

7 

according  to 

expectations 

< 

cooperation 

26 

44 

33 

90 

coquetry 

5 

17 

23 

1 

13 

( 

crying 

35 

16 
— r 

30 

13 

— i 

feeling 

184, 

43 

59 

65 

friendship 

24 

104, 

27 

89, 

help 

70. 

46 

99, 

joy 

2 

43 

37 

20 

kindness 

158, 

20 

82, 

112, 

love 

29 

— i 

76, 

41 

53 

lover's  suicide  4 

39 

18 
— j 

5 

“V 

marriage 

1 

52 

14 

1 

offer  of  help  95, 

79, 

112, 

Zi* 

peace 

If 

44 

75 

36 

pity 

112, 

10 

58 

112: 

proise 

8 

~i 

93, 

33 

55 

14 

respect 

68, 

26 

32 

satisfaction 

10 

41 

21 

22 

saved  life 

5 

44 

79. 

18 

self  respect 

4 

40 

34 

23 

i 

sense  of 

6 

39 

26 

55 

superiority 

"1 

sex  love 

1 

1 

54 

9 

5 

sorrow 

118 

26 

39 

79 

trust 

23 

82 1 

32 

60 

i 
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Table  47 

The  Antecedents  and  Consequences  of  SYMPATHY  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Iheir  Frequencies 

The  Top  Antecedents 


American 

Greek 

Indian 

Japanese 

care 

goodness 

beggary 

compassion 

compassion 

good  character 

deplorable 

deplorable 

conditions 

conditions 

feeling 

trust 

poverty 

same  experience 

understanding 

good  behavior 

Pity 

love 

hardship 

pity 

concern 

admiration 

nonviolence 

care 

love 

kindness 

death 

understanding 

emotion 

concern 

illness 

sadness 

sadness 

love 

concern 

The  Top  Consequents 

feeling 

friendship 

charity 

bonds 

kindess 

bonds 

offer  of  help 

kindness 

compassion 

trust 

help 

Pity 

''are 

offer  of  help 

bonds 

help 

sorrow 

love 

kindness 

cooperation 

pity 

respect 

saved  life 

friendship 

offer  of  help 

admiration 

peace 

sorrow 

respect 

offer  of  help 

bonds 

care 

help 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents 

below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

*** 

A 

.04 

.03 

.71 

G  T.ll 

— 

-.29 

-.16 

I  .31 

.00 

— 

.13 

*** 

* 

J  .63 

.19 

.45 

* 

p  <  .05 

- 

*** 

p  <  .001 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  SYMPATHY 

\  0.12 

0.90 

1.35 

1.25 

Zp  -0.29 

0.78 

0.06 

0.86 

ZA  -0.75 

A 

0.48 

0.72 

-0.01 

C  0,65 

0.24 

0.78 

0.52 
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TRUST.  This  concept  is  good,  strong  and  passive  in  America  and  Japan; 
bad  ,weak  and  active  in  India;  and  good,  strong,  end  active  in  Greece.  Thus, 
the  semantic  differential  profiles  of  this  concept  in  the  four  cultures 
tend  to  differ. 

The  antecedents  of  this  concept  that  have  considerable  cross-cultural 
generality  include  honesty,  sincerity,  truth,  truthfulness ,  and  under¬ 
standing.  In  addition,  "good  character"  and  fairness  seems  to  be  an 
important  theme  in  Ai^erica  (faith,  loyalty) ,  in  Greece  (fair  dealing), 
and  in  India  (morality,  ability  to  keep  secrets,  reliance,  fair  dealings, 
and  loyalty) .  Friendship  is  important  in  the  two  industrialized  societies 
in  Japan  (friendship,  love ,  respect)  and  America  (respect ,  love) .  In 
status-oriented  India f  a  unique  them?  appears  which  is  concerned  with  high 
social  position. 

The  consequents  of  TRUST  include  friendship,  cooperation,  reciprocal 
trust ,  and  respect ,  in  all  cultures  In  addition,  in  America  there  is 
strong  emphasis  on  confidence  and  loyalty,  honesty,  honor ,  and  love ;  in 
India,  admiration,  honor,  treachery,  honesty,  loyalty  and  status ;  in  Japan, 
love ,  happiness ,  confidence,  satisfaction,  arJ  loyalty 

It  is  also  noted  that  TRUST  is  associated  with  the  same  antecedents 
and  consequents,  thus  forming  a  "causation  loop."  For  example,  friendship, 
love,  loyalty,  and  respect  are  involved  in  such  a  loop  for  both  the 
Americans  and  the  Japanese.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  phenomena 
are  con  acted  with  each  other  in  reciprocal  -ays,  so  that  A  causes  B  which 
in  turn  causes  A.  ?his  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  at  least  it  appears  to 
be  so  in  the  subjective  reasoning  of  our  subjects. 
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We  conclude  that  the  meaning  of  this  concept  is  rather  similar  across 
cultures;  though  India  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  apparently  high  social 
position  leads  to  TRUST,  which  in  turn  leads  to  honor,  respect  and  status , 
symbolic  of  hig »  social  position.  This  reciprocal  relationship  between 
social  status  and  TRUST  is  not  found  in  the  other  three  cultures. 


Table  48 
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Frequencies  of  Antecedents  and  Consequents  of  TRUST 


Antecedents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanese 

ability  to 

7 

40 

87 

13 

keep  secrets 

1 

i 

admiration 

43 

22 

38 

3 

— 1 

- 1 

companionship 

24 

22 

34 

39 

• 

confidence 

8 fij 

58 

52 

2£ 

cooperation 

50 

37 

25 

53 

"1 

diligence 

11 

27 

57 

16 

— i 

» 

— 1 

fair  dealing 

35 

b8, 

70, 

10 

faith 

102 

40 

29 

43 

friendship 

58 

48 

45 

111, 

high  social 

1 

54 

72, 

14 

position 

’ 

— 1 

honesty 

117, 

98, 

56 

fl/l 

13 

humbleness 

6 

26 

67 

5 

— > 

Joy 

4 

13 

34 

17 

1 

— 

— 1 

justice 

52 

65 

43 

55 

keeping  of 

34 

61 

67 

57 

promises 

knowledge 

22 

18 

14 

16 

— , 

"1 

““T 

— ! 

love 

76, 

61 

16 

141, 

— — 

loyalty 

si 

69, 

65 

money 

2 

4 

19 

7 

— i 

— i 

morality 

26 

63 

82, 

37 

— I 

peace 

5 

28 

16 

24 

1 

1 

- ! 

reliance 

67 

48 

ti, 

30 

• 

respect 

92, 

41 

51 

89, 

sincerity 

77, 

82, 

78' 

132, 

sympathy 

5 

34 

24 

8 

1 

— i 

“i 

tolerance 

7 

10 

13 

23 

— 1 

1 

, 

truth 

117, 

96, 

65 

113, 

truthfulness 

70 

95 

63 

23 

“*  'l_' 

■  '  — 

~ T 

understanding 

158, 

111, 

84 

233, 

Consequents 


Amer. 

Greek 

Ind. 

Japanes 

admiration 

46 

107, 

76- 

17 

“i 

confidence 

130| 

52 

64 

83| 

confiding 

111; 

32 

61 

58 

cooperation 

78, 

88, 

52 

courage 

25 

32 

57 

59 

deceit 

1 

“*» 

17 

61 

6 

“1 

delegation  of  24 
responsibility  1 

55 

50 

49 

devotion 

45 

52 

24 
— 7 

66 

faith 

109, 

43 

53 

36 

friendship 

76, 

84, 

66j 

145, 

good  conduct 

8 

31 

58 

14 
— r 

happiness 

46 

50 

27 
— ( 

106, 

hardship 

2 

11 
— 1 

35 

n 

honesty 

78, 

55 

58, 

45 

honor 

76, 

29 

76, 

10 

— i 

knowledge 

18 

16 

31 

8 

love 

67, 

85, 

29 

135; 

— 

' 

loyalty 

167 

64 

68, 

75, 

" 

mar-  .age 

6 

22 

19 

30 

1 

peace 

28 

39 

23 
— r 

59 

progress 

36 

79, 

40 

36 

reciprocal 

trust 

80, 

89, 

57 

92i 

relief 

n 

26 

16 

15 

; 

1 

— ) 

respect 

119 , 

59 

68, 

95 

satisfaction 

40 

22 

24 

77i 

sex  love 

10 

33 

20 

11 

status 

2 

53 

68, 

14 
— > 

success 

24 

53 

32 

43 

sympathy 

3 

32 

33 

6 

treachery 

1 

8 

74, 

9 

i 

1 
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Table  49 


The  Antecedents and  Consequences  of  TRUST  Presented 
According  to  the  Rank  Order  of  Their  Frequencies 


American 

The 

Greek 

Top  Antecedents 

Indian 

Japanese 

understanding 

understanding 

ability  to  keep 

understanding 

honesty 

honesty 

secrets 

love 

truth 

truth 

morality 

sincerity 

faith 

truthfulness 

sincerity 

truth 

loyalty 

sincerity 

high  social 

friendship 

respect 

fair  dealing 

position 

reliance 

respect 

confidence 

fair  dealing 

honesty 

sincerity 

love 

truthfulness 

loyalty 

The  Top  Consequents 


loyalty 

admiration 

admiration 

friendship 

confidence 

reciprocal  trust 

honor 

ove 

respect 

cooperation 

treachery 

happiness 

confiding 

love 

honesty 

cooperation 

faith 

friendship 

loyalty 

respect 

reciprocal  trust 

progress 

respect 

reciprocal  trust 

cooperation 

status 

confidence 

honesty 

friendship 

satisfaction 

friendship 

loyalty 

honor 

love 

Affec 

Correlations  Among  Cultures 

(Based  on  Antecedents  above  and  Consequents 

below  diagonal) 

A 

G 

I 

J 

*•** 

*** 

A  - 

.72 

.30 

.  7o 

* 

*** 

*** 

C.  .45 

... 

.60 

.65 

I  .44* 

.26 

— 

.24 

*** 

*** 

J  .57 

.58 

.01 

-  —  - 

♦  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  .001 

Affective  Meaning 

Indices  of  TRUST 

Zg  0.83 

0.76 

-0.10 

1.28 

Zp  0.92 

0.78 

-0.47 

1.66 

ZA  -0.12 

A 

0.13 

0.25 

-0.68 

C  0.24 


0.27 


0.84 


0.55 
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Discussion 

The  antecedent-consequent  procedure  was  developed  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  for  the  study  of  the  cognitive  component  of  attitudes 
(Triandis,  1964,  1967),  which  would  be  of  most  relevance  in  studies  of 
conflict  resolution  across  cultures.  This  was  achieved.  The  procedure 
was  found  to  provide  within-culture  reliability  and  to  reveal  a  number  of 
meaningful  cultural  similarities  and  differences. 

The  information  obtained  by  the  antecedent-consequent  procedure  is 
different  from  that  obtained  from  the  semantic  differential.  While  the 
new  procedure  explores  the  cognitive  component  of  attitudes,  the  semantic 
differential  explores  the  affective  component.  The  two  components  are 
often  interrelated,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  the  results  obtained 
with  one  are  unrelated  to  the  results  obtained  with  the  other.  Consider, 
as  an  example,  the  responses  of  the  various  cultures  to  the  concept 
KNOWLEDGE .  We  note  that  the  semantic  differential  profiles  of  the  Americans 
and  the  Indians  are  quite  similar,  while  the  semantic  differential  profiles 
of  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  aro  much  less  similar.  Yet,  there  is  no 
significant  tendency  for  the  American  antecedents  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Indian,  while  there  is  a  significant  tendency,  (determined  by  Fisher  exact 
test)  for  the  American  antecedents  to  be  the  same  as  the  Japanese.  We 
inspected  such  similarities  on  the  semantic  differential  and  the  antecedent- 
consequent  method,  across  cultures,  and  no  systematic  relationship  was  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  -here  was  a  slight  systematic  relationship  between 
semantic  differential  judgments  and  the  consequents  given  by  certain 
cultures.  We  noted  five  occasions  when  the  semantic  differential  profiles 
could  be  understood  by  examination  of  the  antecedent-consequent  results. 
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Five  occasions  out  of  twenty  is  not  a  very  impressive  overlap,  but  it 
suggests  that  the  two  methods  are  not  entirely  unrelated. 

The  examples  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Indian  semantic  differential  Judgments  of  the  concept  COURAGE 
are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  low  in  evaluation,  potency, 
and  activity.  In  other  cultures  this  is  not  the  case.  Examination  of 
the  Indian  consequents  reveals  that  the  Indians  are  significantly  low  in 
their  frequency  of  seeing  "self-confidence"  as  a  consequent  of  COURAGE. 

2.  In  Greece  the  concept  PUNISHMENT  is  positively  evaluated.  The 
Greeks  are  unique  in  emphasizing  positive  consequents  for  this  concept, 
such  as  "justice"  and  "reasonableness." 

3.  The  concept  POWER  is  positively  evaluated  in  America  ana  Greece 
and  negatively  in  the  other  two  cultures.  Consistently  with  these 
evaluations,  the  Indians  and  Japanese  give  a  variety  of  negative  conse¬ 
quents,  such  as  "enemies"  and  ’dictatorship." 

4.  The  concept  WEALTH  is  negatively  evaluated  in  Greece  and  India. 

The  consequences  of  WEALTH,  according  to  the  Greeks,  include  "selfishness;" 
according  to  the  Indians  they  include  "fear  of  thieves"  and  "arrogance," 

5.  Tae  concept  KNOWLEDGE  is  seen  as  passive  in  India,  v,.ile  the 
other  cultures  see  it  as  active.  The  important  antecedents  of  KNOWLEDGE 
in  India  include  a  "clear  mind"  (i.e.,  open,  without  noise),  while  in  the 
other  three  cultures  an  "inquiring  mind"— a  much  more  active  concept. 
Furthermore,  the  consequents  in  the  other  cultures  include  "self-confidence," 
"progress,"  and  "advancement,"  which  are  rather  active  concepts,  while  in 
India  these  consequents  do  not  occur.  The  Indian  consequents  of  "a  sense 

of  superiority,"  "prestige,"  and  "fame"  are  clearly  less  dyamic  than  in 


the  other  cultures. 
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One  major  purpose  of  the  development  of  the  antecedent-consequent 
method  was  to  develop  a  procedure  which  would  reliably  distinguish  between 
concepts  having  the  same  semantic  differential  profiles.  This  appears  to 
have  been  achieved.  For  example,  the  concepts  FREEDOM  and  POWER  have 
similar  profiles  for  Americans  (about  1  unit  above  average  in  evaluation, 
about  1.5  units  above  average  in  potency,  and  about  one  unit  above  average 
in  activity).  Yet,  the  top  antecedents  of  the  two  concepts  do  not  overlap 
at  all,  nor  do  the  consequents. 

Looking  at  the  actual  semantic  differential  scores,  instead  of  the 
standardized  scores,  COURAGE  with  a  profile  of  1.9,  2.0,  and  .7  is  very 
similar  to  FREEDOM  with  a  profile  of  2.0,  1.8,  and  .6  (American  data). 

Yet,  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  these  terms  are  entirely  different 
TRUST  and  WEALTH  also  have  similar  profiles  (1.8,  1.6,  -.01  vs  1.7,  1.7, 
-.02),  yet  again  there  is  no  overlap  in  either  the  antecedents  or  the 
consequents.  Thus,  the  antecedent-consequent  procedure  provides  new 
information  not  available  from  semantic  differential  measurement. 
Specifically,  while  the  semantic  differential  profiles  indicate  the  affect¬ 
ive  meanings,  or  "feeling  tones,"  of  a  given  concept,  the  antecedent- 
consequent  procedure  explores  the  perceived  implicative  relationships 
among  concepts  which  Include  the  concept  under  investigetion.  There  is 
no  reason  for  the  two  kinds  of  data  to  be  interrelated .  For  example,  it 
is  logically  possible  for  two  events  to  have  similar  causes  and  different 
affective  tones  (war  may  lead  to  peace  and  also  destruction)  or  for  two 
concepts  to  have  similar  feeling  tones  but  different  antecedents  or 
consequences  (both  CUCUMBER  and  FROG  are  affectively  cold,  but  one  comes 
from  seeds  and  the  other  from  eggs).  One  cverall  observation  is  possible: 
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the  work  with  the  semantic  differential  is  impressive  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  variance  that  is  accounted  by  cross-culturally  common  factors. 

The  work  with  the  antecedent-consequent  method  is  impressive  because  of  the 
large  number  of  cultural  differences  that  are  obtainable  through  this 
method.  It  appears  that  the  "learned  biases"  unique  to  each  culture, 
are  reflected  more  readily  in  the  antecedents  and  consequents  than  the 
structure  of  affective  meaning. 

The  Study  of  Values  Through  the  Antecedent  Consequent  Method 

What  kinds  of  antecedents  and  consequents  ore  associated  with  concepts 
that  are  highly  evaluated  in  each  culture?  Common  themes  found  among  such 
As  and  Cs  would  reveal  underlying  values,  i.e.  cultural  patterns  of  pre¬ 
ferences  for  certain  outcomes. 

Such  an  analysis  was  undertaken,  and  revealed  that  there  were  certain 
"universal  themes"  associated  with  "good  outcomes."  For  example,  in  all 
cultures  "morality,"  "proper  behavior,"  and  "good  characteristics  of  the 
individual"  were  antecedents  of  valued  concepts.  However,  the  cultures 
did  differ  in  the  kinds  of  characteristics  which  they  considered  as  good. 

The  ideal  parson  according  to  the  Americans  would  be  highly  motivated 
(achievement  oriented,  with  drive,  hardworking),  seeking  to  improve  himself, 
a  good  planne'  *•  .4 just  to  others,  courageous,  faithful,  showing 

respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  intelligent,  curious,  and  experienced. 
According  to  the  Greeks,  the  important  characteristics  are  patience  and 
will-power,  followed  by  diligence,  honesty,  ability,  motivation,  and 
courage.  Note  the  absence  of  strong  achievement  themes  or  of  the  planning 
theme  found  among  the  Americans.  According  to  the  Indians,  the  important 
characteristics  are  discipline,  tact,  openness  to  experience,  courage, 
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enthusiasm,  and  luck.  Finally,  according  to  the  Japanese,  the  ideal 
individual  is  achievement-oriented,  concerned  with  "being  right,"  highly 
motivated,  enthusiastic,  courageous,  faithful,  has  a  pleasant  personality, 
and  shows  respect  for  others. 

Each  culture  has  some  additional  themes  as  antecedents  of  good  con¬ 
cepts.  The  Americans  repeatedly  mention  "respect;"  the  Greeks  "competition'1 
and  the  "need  of  social  control  over  the  individual;"  the  Indians  "en¬ 
couragement"  and  "inheritance;"  the  Japanese  "peace"  and  "cooperation." 

The  consequents  that  follow  from  "good"  concepts  emphasize  the 
following  themes : 

American:  individual  progress,  self-confidence,  good  adjustments 
status,  serentiy  (peace  of  mind),  and  satisfaction  (achievement,  joy). 

'Greek:  societal  well  being  (civilization,  glory,  victory)  and 

individual  success  (r,rr^  lo-o,  more  appreciation  by  others). 

Indian:  Increased  status  of  the  individual;  glory;  societal  well 
being. 

Japanese:  serenity;  aesthetic  satisfaction;  satisfaction;  self- 
confidence,  responsibility,  peace,  advancement,  good  adjustment. 

Thus,  while  all  groups  emphasize  satisfaction  as  a  major  consequent, 
the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  are  unusual  in  emphasizing  serenity  and 
good  adjustment,  as  well  as  achievement,  with  the  Japanese,  in  addition 
emphasizing  aesthetic  satisfactions.  The  Greeks  are  unusual  in  emphasizing 
the  increased  acceptance  of  the  individual  by  others.  The  Indians  are 
unusual  in  emphasizing  increases  in  individual  status  more  thun  the  other 
cultures.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  it  aDpears  that  the  Americans 
are  hoping  to  reach  a  state  where  they  have  achieved  mu*  and  can  relax. 
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admiring  their  owr.  self-development.  The  image  of  the  millionaire  self- 
made  man  enjoying  his  vacation-retirement  suggests  itself.  The  Greeks 
are  hoping  to  reach  a  state  in  which  they  are  greatly  lov.d  by  others. 

The  image  of  the  adored  central  ingroup  member  is  suggested.  The  Indians 
hope  for  a  state  in  which  they  have  much  status,  glory,  and  fame.  The 
image  of  the  Maharaja,  on  top  of  an  elephant  in  e  glorious  procession, 
suggests  itself.  Are  these  images  the  distilaions  of  the  values  of  these 
four  cultures? 

Turning  now  to  those  concepts  which  were  evaluated  negatively,  we 
can  analyze  the  disvalues  of  the  four  cultures. 

For  the  Americans,  great  disvalues  are  ignorance,  loneliness,  and 
injury  to  self-esteem.  A  consequent  of  unfortunate  events  is  likely  to 
be  guilt.  For  the  Greeks,  injury  to  self-esteem  (dishonor),  superficiality, 
and  loss  of  friends  are  Likely  to  lead  to  destruction.  For  the  Indians, 
frustration,  bad  spirits  (demons),  and  dishonor  are  disvalues  and  may  lead 
to  loss  of  status.  For  the  Japanese,  deviation  from  the  proper  conditions, 
ignorance,  and  loneliness  are  disvalues  and  may  lead  either  to  guilt, 
or  to  introspection  and  correction. 

Such  themes  fit  the  analyses  of  values,  presented  above.  The  American 
concern  with  achievement  and  self -development  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  ignorance  and  injury  to  self-esteem.  The  Greek  concern  with  being 
loved  is  inconsistent  with  dishonor,  and  loss  of  friends.  The  Indian 
concern  for  status  comes  through  in  all  analyses.  The  Japanese  concern 
for  achievement  and  self  development  is  inconsistent  with  ignorance;  the 
aesthetic  satisfactions  may  require  idealistic  norms. 


Ill 

A  word  of  caution  Is  needed.  We  have  suggested  that  the  antecedent- 
consequent  method  la  effective  In  the  exploration  of  implicit  norms  and 
values.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  depends  upon  the 
"meaningful”  interpretation  of  the  obtained  results.  The  data  are  not 
meaningful  in  themselves,  without  outside  information  concerning  the 
economic,  political,  religious  and  other  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
samples  that  provided  the  responses.  For  example,  to  understand  the 
American  under-emphasis  of  hunger  as  a  cause  of  DEATH,  one  needs  to  know 
about  the  availability  of  food  in  North  America;  to  understand  the  Japanese 
emphasis  on  length  of  life  as  an  antecedent  of  DEATH  one  must  know  some 
Japanese  philosophy  and  history. 

Applications  to  Research  on  Conflict  Resolution _ _ 

In  order  to  study  conflict  resolution  in  the  laboratory,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  materials  in  relation  to  which  subjects  from  different 
cultures  are  likely  to  show  substantial  disagreements.  The  present  method, 
by  revealing  both  cultural  similarities  and  differences  in  the  perception 
of  implicative  relationships  among  concepts,  allows  us  to  select  concepts 
on  which  members  of  different  cultures  are  likely  to  disagree.  By  ex¬ 
amining  the  overlap  in  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  each  of  our 
20  concepts  across  our  four  cultural  groups,  we  can  specify  that  particular 
pairs  of  cultures  will  experience  conflict  concerning  particular  issues. 

For  example,  we  can  predict  that  Americans  and  Greeks  will  disagree  about 
issues  centered  around  the  concept  of  PUNISHMENT.  Thus,  if  we  were  to 
give  tot  negotiation  teams  consisting  of  Americans  and  Greeks  a  problem 
involving  the  inappropriate  behavior  of  an  employee  and  whether  or  not 
he  should  be  punished  by  his  supervisor,  and  what  kinds  of  punishment  would 
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be  appropriate,  etc.,  we  would  expect  the  Greeks  to  take  a  much  "tougher" 
position  on  PUNISHMENT  since  "it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  punished."  We 
can  even  predict  the  kinds  of  arguments  that  the  Greeks  will  present  in  the 
negotiations — "the  man  will  become  more  reasonable  after  he  is  punished," 

"it  is  just  that  he  be  punished,"  etc. 

Our  data  suggest  that  in  a  negotiation  situation  between  Americans 
and  Japanese  there  will  be  much  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  FREEDOM.  But 
what  if  the  Americans  propose  to  use  POWER  to  achieve  FREEDOM?  This  is 
a  more  complex  case  because  POWER  is  a  negative  concept  for  the  Japanese, 
but  not  for  the  Americans.  Cognitive  interaction  will  probably  change  the 
evaluation  of  FREEDOM  and  will  make  it  a  less  positive  concept,  for  *he 
Japanese.  As  the  Americans  insist  on  the  use  of  POWER  to  achieve  FREEDOM, 
the  Japanese  would  be  likely  to  see  some  of  the  words  connected  to  POWER, 
become  connected  to  FREEDOM.  Thus,  dictatorship  and  force  and  even  war 
might  become  connected  with  FREEDOM:  Thus,  we  might  expect  th6  Japanese 
to  be  most  reluctant  to  accept  the  American  proposal.  The  Americans  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  Japanese  reactions  and  would  tend  to  think  that 
the  Japanese  lack  intelligence,  knowledge  and  respect,  since  these  are 
concepts  connected  with  POWER  for  the  Americans  but  not  the  Japanese.  The 
Japanese,  on  their  side,  wou.u  deny  that  success .  control  and  influence 
would  result  from  the  use  of  POWER.  Thus,  each  side,  assuming  that  the  other 
has  the  same  image  of  key  terms  like  POWER,  is  likely  to  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  reactions  of  +'e  other.  The  disagreements 
would  lead  to  further  deterioration  of  the  relationship.  The  Japanese  would 
see  the  Americans  as  evil,  power-hungry, would  be  dictators,  and  the  Americans 
would  see  the  Japanese  as  stupid  and  ignorant. 
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Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  validat  '  these  hypotheses.  However, 
if  such  validation  supports  our  predictions,  '■he  present  method  could 
become  a  powerful  procedure  for  the  determination  of  appropriate  ex¬ 
perimental  materials  for  studies  of  negotiations  across  cultures. 
Furthermore,  the  method  would  provide  a  kind  of  "map"  of  the  negotiations, 
predicting  some  of  the  arguments  that  would  be  used  by  each  of  the  sides. 

The  next  step  to  the  present  research,  then,  is  the  validation  of  the 
hypotheses  suggested  by  the  present  study. 
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